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Veronica  E.  Huss 
LaBelle,  Florida. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  SEMINOLSS 

Throughout  the  whole  of  South  Florida,  are  many 
white  natives  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  lived  among 
the  Seminole  Indians  of  the  Big  Cypress  and  the  Everglades. 
Among  these  same  natives,  you  also  find  that  many  of  them 
can  either  speak  the  language,  or  understand  what  they  hear 
of  the  language,  and  by  using  bits  of  English,  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  an  Indian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs..  Curry  tell  of  things  as  they  saw  them 
in  the  Big  Cypress  and  Everglades,  from  about  the  year  of 
1884  until  1900.  These  days  were  spent  in  and  around  the 
present  site  of  Immokalee,  which  is  now  in  Collier  County, 
the  county  just  below  Hendry.  They  live  on  what  is  known 
as  a  "squatter^11  claim.  Their  business  in  the  Big  Cypress 
and  the  Everglades  in  the  time  that  they  made  it  their  home, 
was  the  cattle  business  and  trading  with  Indians.  In  those 
days,  the  cattle  business  was  the  main  industry  of  this  wild 
unsettled  country. 

4 

At  this  time,  Immokalee  was  known  as  the  Old  Allen 
Place  and  The  Landing,  for  at  this  point  the  waters  of  the 
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vast  Everglades  came  to  a  direct  landing,  while  the  Indians 
who  came  up  from  Miami  and  other  places  further  south,  used 
this  as  a  landing  place  for  their  canoes.  Thus  they  traveled 
through  the  then  almost  impassable  swamp*  In  the  few  places 
that  were  too  shallow  to  float  the  canoes,  they  were  obliged 
to  drag  them  to  the  next  deep  hole  to  continue  by  water  to 
The  Landing. 

» 

The  old  government  trail,  which  ran  from  Fort  Myers 
east,  also  made  Immokalee  and  the  Old  Sam  Jones  Ruins  its 
destinationo  All  supplies  for  this  district  were  brought 
from  Fort  Myers  by  oxen  over  this  trail*  The  trip  one  way 
was  between  40  and  50  miles,  and  four  days  were  needed  for 
the  round  trip* 

.  The  Indians  during  this  time  were  in  constant  terror 
that  the  government  was  going  to  catch  them  all  up  and  send 
them  to  the  Reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Their  fright  in  this 
respect  never  abatedo  They  trusted  very  few  white  people* 

Yet  from  those  few  white  people  whom  they  did  trust,  they 
hoped  to  find  protection*  Thus  the  Currya  were  often  sought, 
when  some  strange  person  entered  the  dark,  silent  woods  and 
came  unasked  among  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Curry  tells,  for  she 
kept  the  home  while  her  husband  hunted  in  the  woods,  that 
many  a  time  a  frightened  Indian  runner  came  hurrying  to  her 
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home,  inquiring  who  such  and  such  a  person  was,  and  why  he 
was  there.  She  said  the  Indian  would  believe  her  when  she 
told  him  who  the  strangers  were  and  that  they  were  not  Govern 
ment  officials. 

• 

As  to  the  trading  in  those  times  the  great  woods 
were  overflowing  with  wild  game  of  every  description  and  earn 
ing  a  living  was  not  difficult.  In  addition  to  trading  with 
the  Indians  for  furs  and  alligator  hides,  there  were  numerous 
hogs  to  sell.  This  brought  ready  money. 

The  Indians  bought  groceries  and  ammunition  which 
the  Currys  had  brought  in  from  Fort  Myers  to  sell.  In  many 
cases  Indians  would  never  make  straight  trades,  but  had  to 
have  the  money,  even  when  they  would  return  it  immediately 
for  groceries.  In  such  matters  they  still  show  the  ever 
present  fear  of  being  cheated*  They  trust  no  one,  not  even 
their  so-called  friends. 

The  CurryS  told  of  how  the  Indians  would  spend 
weeks  at  a  time  in  their  home,  especially  those  who  were 
some  distance  from  their  camps.  They  permitted  the  Indians 
to  eat  at  their  table  and  to  use  their  floors  to  sleep  on  at 
night.  At  the  white  man*s  table,  they  are  very  polite.  They 


also,  before  paying  a  visit,  managed  to  wash  themselves,  both 
body  and  clothing.  In  their -own  camps,  they  are  pretty  dirty,- 
but  knowing  that  the  white  man  doe 3  not  live  that  way  they 

are  considerate  enough  to  clean  themselves  before  coming, 

1 

They  love  white  folks1  cooking,  especially  plenty  of  black, 
hot  and  sweetened  coffee.  The  Currys  had  little  trouble 
with  them  in  the  matter  of  stealing,  many  being  too  proud 
to  do  such  things. 

Speaking  of  their  eating,  in  the  camps,  meal  time 
is  the  gayest  of  all  the  hours.  The  food,  cooked  in  big 
three-legged,  black  iron  pots,  is  removed  from  the  pots  to 
wooden  benches,  where  the  whole  family  encircles  the  same, 
tin  spoons  in  hand.  Sometimes,  not  having  enough  spoons  to 

go  around,  the  few  spoons  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  every- 

\ 

body  taking  a  bite,  then  passing  the  spoon  on.  At  this  time, 
everyone  laughs  and  jokes,  especially  the  children. 

Mrs.  Curry  relates  the  fact  that  even  during  those 
times  when  the  woods  were  filled  with  plenty,  the  Indian  and 
his  family  went  hungry  most  of  the  time.  He  couldn't  seem 
to  learn  v/ays  in  which  plenty  might  be  had.  She  also  tells 
of  their  thin,  emaciated  bodies  and  their  suffering  in  cold 
weather.  Often  they  slept  in  her  home  on  cold  nights  and 
many  times  she  could  feel  the  floor  shaking  with  the  shiverings 
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of  their  cold  bodies.  JTow  that  the  great  woods  can  no  longer 
even  begin  to  produce  the  game  that  it  used  to  have,  one  wonders 
how  these  people  live.  They  are  proud  people,  reluctant  to 
ask  help  of  anyone,  especially  from  those  who  are  strangerso 
Many  make  their  living  by  making  home-made  trinkets  which 
they  sell  to  winter  visitors  along  the  Tamiami  Trail  during 
the  winter  season.  Then  during  the  winter  is  also  the  chance 
of  trap  lines,  while  occasionally  they  obtain  the  chance  to 
earn  a  little  by  parading  before  the  tourists. 

Almost  constant  sickness  among  them  has  debilitated 
the  tribe.  Mrs.  Curry  stated  that  when  their  own  cures  will 
not  work,  they  are  great  for  trying  white  man*s  medicine. 

These  they  seem  to  trust.  , 
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Tho  Seminole  Indian  Reservation  of  South  Florida  Is  situated  in 
the  utmost,  s  outhor.nt  corner  of  Hendry  County,  ?1  or  id  a ,  1;  ordering  cn 
Fain  Beach.  County  ns  roll  cn  Hade. 

This  reservation  in  inclosed  by  a  wire  fence  and  covers  an 
average  of  sixty- four  sections,  which  rrngog  to  about  21,0C0  acres  of 
ground* 

The  reservation  wr.s  pur  chased,  end  named  as  such,  by  the  Covo  r«r4~ 
er*t,  In  about  19  PC  or  1  21  •  While  white  non  rerc  employed  also  by  the 
goveement*.  to  go  there  and  look  out  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians#  ?hs 
Idea  in  geo  oral  was  to  place  all  the  Heninoles  of  South  riorldr.  on  the 
reservation,  giving  each  enough  land  to  live  and  fern  on  and  of  which 
was  to  Ha  called  hie  ovan.  While  the  (rO'veni'Snt  wnn  to  also  p-h's  each  ar. 
astouiit  of  cattle*  and  hogSj  all  of  which  they  wore  to  tend  and  core  for 
oncl  then  sell  the  surplus  back  to  the  Thus  ^/giving  each  fy? 

end  ccciyoea  a  ehr-nc a  to  cam  his  own  living#  For  the  ?eniaoloo,  at  one 

tluo  Gay  have  been  a  rich  ma  haughty  tribe,  they  are  now  extrcraeljF  poor 

) 

But  something  happened  to  the  reservation  for  it  never  succosdo 


Indians  placed  there  left,  refusing  to  stay*  While  the  white  non 
who  had  been  sent  there,  began  to  use  the  reservation  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is,  they  started  to  raising  cattle  and  hogs  of  their  own 
within  the  reservation* 

In  reaching  the  reservation,  there  ore  no  direct  routes,  or 

e, 

main  roads,  as  the  place  itslf  is  30  far  in  the  big  swamp  and  in  such 
and  out-of-the-way  place,  that  no  on-e  has  ever  bothered  to  make  roads 
to  it.  Thus  the  only  rancor  in  which  it  can  be  reached,  is  by  the  old 
Indians  trails  or  cthe-r  bachwoocls  trails  that  can  be  found. 

The  place  lies  to  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Big  Cypress  and 
of  course  the  country  is  pretty  dense  as  well  as  awmapy.  Today  there  is 
10  knowledge  of  anyone  now  residing  in  th$t  'section,  either  white  men,  or 
Indians*  But  to  reach  it,"  the  easiest  ways  would  be,  to  go  down  to  Inns- 
Dkaloe,  Florida  in  Collie  r  County,  then  double  back  into  Her dry  County, 
irla  the  backwoods  trails,  or  ono  can  reach  it  from  LaBelle,  Florida,  thr¬ 


ough  fpffjL'lp  several  rather  dim  routes  iron  this  point,  but  either  of  the 
wo  ways  requites  a  guide. 

0?  late  Goverment  officials,  whose  offices  are  at  Tania,  Florida, 
iavo  been  dickering  with  the  Florida  Land  and  Timber  Corp.  whose  offices 
*re  at  LaBelle,  to  acquire  additional  acreage  surrounding  the  reservation 
bile-  it  is  believed  that  the  Goverment  intends  to  reopen  the  reservation 
tftd  under  the  same  conditions  as  before*  This  reservation  is  also  within 
he  South  Florida  Game  'deserve.  But  no  game  law 9  affect  the  Indians  in 

nay  v/ay  * 

If  {44-1*f-  additiona- 1  land  is  added  to  the  reservation,  it  is 
relieved  that  the  Govement  intends  to  construct  a  canal  from  this  section 
0  the  North  New  River  Canal,  which  runs  from  Lake  Okeechobee  in  Palm 
tecah  County,  to  the  Miami  outlet  in  Dade*  Thus  draining  the  country  and 
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open  to  tetter  possibilities  for  agricultural  purposes.  Fro. 


tee  cutter-  ed !r:o  of  the  reservation  as  It  om  s-tards,  the  Iforth  Biv 
Canal  is  about  six  miles  from  it.  Thus  s,  project  of  this  discrlptlon 
would  not  be  a  large  one  nor  a  difficult  ore. 

Within  the  reservation,  there  is  a  well  known  camping  ground 

i  / 

end  Indian  camp  called  "Tel-e-phon-e.  This  country  is  also  bountiful  In 
game  of  every  hind. 

To  the  norths  si  comer  of  tt  <$  reservation  if  found  mother  old 
Etod  historical  fort,  one  called  Fort  Shaeka-ford  or  Fort  Shackleford. 

:3t  whsn  this  fort  came  into  existence  is  not  known  by  old  timers  hero* 
ibouts.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  it  played  and  extensive  part  in  the 
Seminole  Far.  Today  nothing  is  left  there  other  than  a  few  parts  of  the 
stockade  and  these-  ore  now  arera  atobs  ffjfyS  sticking  out  of  the  earth, 
although  a  clearing  and/ numerous  ditches  mark  the  bourn-dry  line  of  the  for 
.tself .  Tiiil ?  they  cry  m  old  oak  tree,  marks  the  entrance  door  of  the 
ort,  or-  at  least,  just  wher-s  the  door  was. 

Ons  pioneer  telle  of  hearing  a  man,  when  he  was  young,  tolling 
f  the  days  he.  had  spent  in  service  at  this  fort.  Telling  of  the  few 
hit©  people  who  held  down  the  fort  and  which  included  besides  'he  men, 
omen  and  children  as  well,  /.nd  of  the  Indians  so  thick,  that  they 
wanned  like  flies  through  the  Big  Cypress.  Und  of  the  hardships  on  count 
red.,  while  their  few  wits  hvgj  to  be  matched  with  the  overwhelming  major! 
f  Indians,  who  were  not  only  MW  powerful  in  numbers,  but  who  were 
Iso  well  armed. 

The  reservation  and  Fort  Sliaekr-ford  are  between  fifty  and  sixty 
lies  from  the  county  seat  of  Hendry  County,  which  is  LaBello,  Florida. 
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HENDRY  COUNTY  RESERVATION 
( MIAMI ) 


Isabelle  Sanderson 
June  12,  1926 


Seminole  Indians 


THIS  HENDRY  GO  JNTY  RESERVATION 
IT'S  PAST -  and  FUTURE,  CONGRESS  WILLING 

A  Miami  bus  driver  tells  of  an  mdina  passenger  who,  on  leaving 
a  Hialeah  bus,  recently,  apid  four  fares  before  the  dirver  knew  what 
it  was  all  about.  * 

\\  •  .  ‘  ‘V*  .... 

"Why ' d  you  do  that?”  $e  asked  inastonishraent . 

"Like  to  hear  the  bell  ring,"  responded  the  Indian. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  him  ring  it  anyway,"  laughed  the  Big  Boss 
downtown  later,  when  the  driver  reported  the  incident. 

This  happened  in  Miami,  buft  it  is  closely  akin  to  incidents  that 
took  palce  years  ago  at  ImmokalSe,  the  town  where  the  all  but  unpass- 
able  trail  leads  into  the  present  Hendry  County  Reservation. 

It  was  at  Immokalee,  /  that  the  first  attempt  was  made,  in 

that  region  to  do  something  for  the  Seminoles.  Early  in  the  Nineties, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Ass  osciation, 

80  acres  were  bought  by  the  Government  at  Immokalee,  and  Dr.  J.E* 
Brecht  was  appointed  Seminole  Agent. 

The  site  was  chosen  because  of  its  great  elevati on-for  Florida- 
of  20  feet.  "The  Government  staryed  him  out  in  truly  handsome  style 
with  a  sawmill,  farming  implements,  10  mules  and  a  wagon,  10  oxen  and 
a  cart,  2  logging  carts,"  says  Roy  Nash  in  his  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  report,  Seminole  Indians  (document  $  214),  presented 
to  the  list  Congress,  February  17,  1921.  when  part  of  the  equipment 
went  up  in  smoke,  a  yeat  later,  it  was  replaced.  In  fact.  Congress, 
appears  to  have  been  more  generous  then  that  at  any  other  time,  before 
or  since.  (One  can  hardly,  considering  the  results) 

The  Indians  came  infrom  their  permanent  camps,  20  to  40  miles 
away,  and  curiosity  overcome  fear  to  the  extent  that  a  few  Indians 

sawed  a  board  at  the  mill  or  pulled  the  whistle  cord.  Then  they 
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freely  offered  benefits  of  the  school  and  other  material  aid,  even  so 
far  as  refusing  to  accept  a  board  from  the  mill  or  a  handful  of  nails 

from  the  warehouse . The  hope  that  the  Indians  might  be  drawn 

permanently  to  the  locality  was  not  realised...  the  good  doctor . 

was  dealing  with  hunters  and  not  farmers.” 

It  was  through  Dr.  Hecht  that  Congress  began  acquiring  land  in 
what  is  now  Hendry  County.  xhe  80  acres  at  Imrookal&e  were  sold  in 
1904,  leaving  the  present  Federal  holdings  at  26,667.72  acres,  in  the 
state,  of  which  17,280  are  in  Hendry  County.  Dr.  Hecht  believed  that 
if  the  Indians  wouldn't  come  to  the  reservation,  th  e  reservation  should 
go  to  the  Indian.  The  land  was  purchased  in  an  attempt  to  secure  for 
the  Seminole  some  of  the  land  they  were  actually  using,  or  could  use. 

There  ore  five  separate  parcels  of  land  included  in  the  Hendry 
County  reservation.  ihe  four  smaller  parcels  lying  to  the  west  are 
a  little  drier  than  the  rest,  and  better  suited  for  grazing,  but  they 
have  never  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  actual  reservation,  which 
includes  a  tract  of  17,000  acres. 

The  land  in  this  tract  includes  land  in  the  "Fvergla des ,  typical 
saw-grass  marsh,  ^ordering  on  that  is  prairie  broken  by  hammocks  of 
dense  hardgrowth,  cypress  heads,  ponds  and  a  few  islands  of  slash  pine. 
The  prairie  is  covered  by  from  4  to  6  inches  of  water  in  the  wet 
season,  but  is  considered  as  good  grazing  land  capable  of  pasturing 
2,000  head  of  cattle  and  a  vast  number  of  hogs.  Many  of  the  hammocks 
could  produce  good  garden  truck  in  the  dry  season.  Hunting  is  good, 
especially  bears  and  panthers. 

The  affairs  of  the  Hendry  County  reservation  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  succession  of  agents  or  special  investiagors  sent  down  from 
Washington. 

Ahe  report  of  L.D.  Creel,  1911,  concluded,  what  experts  realize, 
today,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  the  Indians  and  put  them 
on  a  reservation,  except  by  military  force.  He  believed  that  the  lnda 


in  Florida,  although  ultimately  destined  to  disappear  as  a  race, 
would  do  so  from  matusal  causes,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
from  which  no  outside  aid  would  he  able  to  shield  him. 

v  "Instead  of  being  hostile  to  the  Government  on  account  of  past 
worngs,  he  simply  resents  all  attempts  from  any  outside  force  to 
interfere  with  his  freedom  to  follow  his  Indian  life*  and  will 
submit  to  no  restrictions  and  limitations  except  tose  which  nature 
puts  upon  him  or  such  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  from  tradition 
and  ancient  tribal  law  or  those  which  he  voluntarily  assumes*" 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  did  not  accept  Mr.  Creels  recomm¬ 
endations  to  hold  onto  the  land  against  future  needs,  den d  down  an 
occassional  investigator,  but  otherwise  close  up  Indian  affairs  in 
Florida.  In  1912  the  Hev.  Lucien  A.  Spencer  brought  to  Florida,  as 
special  commissioner,  an  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  Indians 
comparable  to  that  of  Dr.  Brecht  at  Immokalee,  22  years  before.  H© 
established  headquarters  in  Miami,  from  which  place  he  visited  as 
many  camps  as  possible.  He  could  do  little  beyond  offer  a  friendly 
gesture.  *he  Seminoles  at  first  wouldnkt  even  accept  medical  aid 
from  the  government. 

Inspector  \7. S.  Coleman  was  temporarily  in  charge  in  1916-15, 
v/hen  Mr.  Spencer  was  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  Florida  .National 
Guard.  Mr.  Colemans  investigations  led  him  to  believe  in  what  he 
called  a  policy  of  "Benevolent  Assimilation"  which  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  either,  as  the  gradual  persuasion  of  the  Semincles 

to  occupy  the  reservation,  or  on  the  other  haan,  as  paving  the  way 
for  the  eventual,  not  too  far  distant  time,  when  the  Florida  Indian 
will  disappear,  assimilated  by  other  races,  white  or  black,  or  both 

Mr.  Coleman's  recommendations  included  the  loc  ation  of  Cover- 
mental  headquarters  nearer  the  Indians,  and  the  building  of  a  store 
to  buy  what  the  Indians  had  to  sell,  at  top  prices,  and  to  sell  what 
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he  had  to  buy,  at  cost,  A  government  farmer,  shcool,  hospital, 
nurse,  doctor,  facilities  for  providing  mil&  for  Indian  babies 
(fate  has  permitted  the  Indians  to  own  no  cattle)  the  fencing 
of  the  reservation,  grazing  lands,  and  best  hammocks,  ditching, 
where  necessary,  and  better  roads. 

Prom  the  Mexican  border,  Mr*.  Spencer  went  to  Prance,  after 
only  five  months  in  Florida.  Grank  B.  Brandon  took  charge  of 
Seminole  affairs  and  proceeded  to  put  the  recommendations  iSf  Mr 
Coleman  into  concrete  form. 

The  headquarters  of  the  agency  was  moved  from  Miami  to  Foifc 
Meyers.  Washington  approved  the  idea  of  fencing  the  reservation 
and  stocking  it  wi  th  cattle.  Brandon  was  given  around  $20,000 
for  the  work,  the  largest  appropriation  ever  made  for  the  Semi- 
noles.  V/ hen  Mr.  Spencer  returned  from  Prance,  Brandon  ins¬ 
isted  he  be  given  his  old-  job  back. 

Captian  Spencer  took  charge  again  as  special  commissioner 
in  charge  of  the  Seminoles,  in  November,  1919.  Before  the  end 
of  1920,  20  sections,  12,880  acres,  had  been  enclosed,  as  a  cattle 
range,  by  more  than  20  mi^es  of  fence.  Two  more  sections,  1,280 
acres,  were  enclosed  as  a  hog  range. 

In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  a  4-room 
house  for  the  caretaker  was  erected,  as  well  as  a  small  office 
building,  warehouse,  garage,  and  Indian  council  house.  Prank  Brown 
was  appointed  caretaker  at  8800  a  year. 

’’And  there”,  says  Boy  ITash,”the  matter  rested  until  this  day. 

’’The  Government  bought  a  few  hogs,  the  panthers  killed  40  in 
two  nights.  Not  a  cow  or  a  steer  was  ever  put  on  the  place  by  the 
Indians  Sefvice.” 

Wire  for  20  miles  of  fence  hauled  in  over  80  miles  of  the  worst 
road  in  the  world.  The  labor  of  fencing  14,000  acres.  Lumber  for 
a  complete  set  of  ranch  buildings  hauled  in  over  the  same  80  mileB 
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The  labor  of  building,  to  what  purpose,?  To  afford  a  home  for  a 
caretaker!  M 

"The  policy  being  persued,,f  wrote  Captain  Spencer  in  1921,  "is 
to  establish  an  industrial  center  that  wi 11  make  the  Florida  Semi- 
noles  self-supporting .....  As  soon  as  the  herd  is  well  established, 
these  cattle  will  be  sold  to  the  Indians  on  the  reimbursable  plan. 

"the  Indians  will  be  encouraged  to  raise  cattle  and  hogs. 

Crops  are  to  be  planted  on  a  scale  sufficientyl  extensive  to  pro¬ 
vide  foodstuffs  for  home  consumption.  The  industrial  center  is  too 
remote  to  make  the  shippingof  anything  but  livestock  impractical 
and  unprofitable. 

"It  is  proposed  to  employ  Indian  labor  exclusively  in  making 
improvements  at  the  industrial  center  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
necessary  living  expenses  until  such  time  as  their  crops  and  herds 
will  provide  an  income.  if  proper  appropria tions  are  provided  for 
this  work,  I  believe  it  can  be  made  self-supporting  within  five 
years. " 

The  outlook  in  1922  was  not  very  bright.  "The  industrial  stat¬ 
ion  established  for  the  -^ig  Cypress  Tribe  has  been  at  a  standstill 
for  the  past  year  owing  to  lack  of  funds,"  wrote  Oapirai  n  Spencer. 
"Many  of  these  Indians  are  anxious  to  settle  here,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  funds  were  available  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  or 
Indian  employment  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  them  scattered  on 
their  old  fields,  which  they  are  holding  only  as  squatters. 

"Owing  to  the  failure  of  all  their  crops,  it  has  been  necessaiy 
to  meet  famine  conditions  and  we  have  been  hard  pressed  finding  J 
places  for  them  to  labor  among  the  whites  in  order  to  carry  them 
to  the  next  crop." 

"Year  after  year  went  by,"  says  ^oy  Hash,  "and  nothing  was  done 

Captain  Spencer  became  opposed  to  the  reimbursable  plan;  he  thought 

that  when  a  Seminole  wanted  meat  he  would  shoot  the  first  heifer  in 
S  Usr^'T  \ v\.  D  uX)uus>  #6  <^vys*ao/stl.m  «.v\TKc>u.^l.G.  !_£\2-7_'VU<2  'PF-oTecr  .  uj/v=> 
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definitely  abandoned." 

"Since  1919/  "reported  Mr.  Spencer,  that  year,  "no  appropr¬ 
iations  has  been  made  from  which  the  herds  could  be  purchased, 
and  the  necessary  upkeep  of  fences  and  buildings  has  absorbed 
the  major  part  of  the  msager  appropriations,  leaving  very  little 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

"In  January,  1926,  aft  a  meeting  of  several  influential 
members  of  the  tribe,  it  was  prpposed  to  ask  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  abandon  this  reservation  until  such  time  as  t he 
Indians  could  acquire  herds  of  their  own.  It  was  also  requested 
that  the  money  thus  saved  be  used  for  th^>  care  of  the  sick  and 
indigent  Indians  thereby  freeing  the  young  and  able-bodied  from 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  helpless  so  that  they  might  leave  the 
camps  and  enter  the  employment  of  the  white  farmers  and  cattle¬ 
men. 


"They  maintained  that  the  old  Indians  would  never  adopt  white 
customs,  but  that  the  younger  generation  should  be  self-supporting 
and  would  adsrance  more  rapidly  by  living  and  working  among  white 
people  than  would  be  possible  if  they  lived  in  Indian  settlements. 

"At  a  conference  in  Washington  late  in  January  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  this  suggestion  of  the  Indians.  The  Hendry  County  Reser¬ 
vation  was  ordered  closed  on  June  20,1928. 

"The  Indian  lands",  concluded  Captain  Spencer  hopefully,?'.'!  11 
ultimately  be  stocked  and  products  of  the  range  will  be  the  leading 
industry  of  the  Florida  Indians.  The  Indians  propose  to -utilize 
the  range  as  soon  as  they  can  acquire  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle 
to  warrant  moving  there.  They  are  opposed  to  going  into  debt  and 
will  not  purchase  on  the  reimbursable  plan. 

"The  22,400  acres  (should  be  22,061)  of  grazing  lands  in 
Hendry  County  have  been  leased  for  grazing  purposes  until  needed 


by  the  Florida  Indians." 

G.  W.  Bartleson,  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Fort  Meyers  was  the 
leasee.  He  agreed  to  keep  fences  and  buildings  in  repair,  prevent 
hunting  on  the  lands,  give  the  Indians  all  privileges  previously 
enjoyed,  and  to  surrender  on  demand.  Not  a  head  of  cattle  was  put 
on  the  land,  and  at  Mr.  Bartleson1 s  death  early  in  1929  the  permit 
was  canceled. 

On  March  1st,  1930,  as  one  of  his  last  acts,  Mr.  Spencer 
appointed  William  Ivey  Byrd  as  caretaker.  His  "salary"  amounted 
to  the  huge  sum  of  $25  a  month.  For  this  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  two  saddle  horses,  alternately,  day  and  night  while  he  patrol- 
ed  the  20  miles  of  fence,  sleeping  with  rattlesnakes  in  the  palmeto. 

Mr.  Byrd  asked  Roy  Mash  to  get  a  letter  from  V/ashirg.  ton  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  supposed  to  keep  hunters  off  the  reservation  at 
all  times.  The  boundaries  were  posted,  and  hunters  were  repeatedly 
warned  that  there  would  be  no  hunting  on  the  reservation  by  white 
men  that  fall. 

"When  the  newspapers,"  says  Roy  Hash,  "carried  the  story  of  how 
near  the  deputy  sheriff  of  Broward  County  came  to  having  his  brains 
blown  out  when  he  tried  to  browbeat  i'M  his  way  inwith  a  hunting  parts 
old  Sheriff  'I'ippens  of  Lee  County,  selit  Byrd  a  .28  revolver  and  a  box 
of  shells  as  a  prize." 

Army  duty,  practical^,  lone-handed  and  not  even  the  proverbial 
dollar  a  day  is  remuneration^ 

The  sane  conference  in  Washington  which  closed  the  Hendry  County 
Reservation  decided  to  open,  at  Mania,  "  a  camp  for  sick  and  indigent 
Indians".  There  remained  a  tract  of  260  acres  lying  to  the  west  of 
that  town,  the  site  of  the  oresent  reservation  there,  which,  from 
the  start,  tended  to  iose  its  intended  character  as  a  refuge  for  the 
sick  and  indigent  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  became  to  a  large  degree 
merely  the  home  of  the  small  east  coast  proup  of  Indians  who  had  been 


displaced  from  their  former  haunts  by  the  Boom.  (No  land  so  poor,  in 
1925,  but  what  some  speculator  could  be  found  to  buy  it.) 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  while  accopapanying  the  federal  census 
enummerator  to  the  Hendry  County  Reservation,  Captain  Spencer1 s  car 
bogged  down.  Due  to  the  heavy  work  of  prying  it  out  of  the  ruts,  the 
captain,  exhausted,  lay  down  and  died.  The  tragedy  of  the  Hendry 
County  reservation  became  greater  by  contributing  to  the  death  of  a 
true  friend  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  For  fifteen  years  he  had  roamed 
the  desolate  marshes,  working  for  their  welfare. 

"A  thousand  years  hence,"  concludeds  fir.  Nash,  "there  will  not 
be  a  drop  of  recognizable  Indian  blood  in  the  State  of  Florida--fifty 
years  hence  no  one  will  question  l  their  rights  as)  full-fledged 

citizens - Seminoles,  each  standing  on  his  own  feet,  will  have  become 

Floridians ---Americans. 

"Ought  we,  then,"  he  asks,  "attempt  to  make  a  ‘white  man'  out  of 
the  Seminole  as  rapidly  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  absorption  is  his 
ultimate  fate?" 

"Emphatically  no,"  Mr.  A*ash  answers  his  own  question.  "there 
is  something  infinitely  precieous,  vastly  worth  cherishing  in  this 
remnant  of  primitive  culture  persisting  into  the  20th  century  surr¬ 
ounded  by  industrial  civilization.  The  metamorphosis  will  come  fast 

enough - and  the  transition  from  a  good  Indian  to  a  poor  white  man  is 

going  to  be  a  thin^  painful  to  look  upon-  progress  stumbling  along 
by-paths  of  tribal  disorganization,  and  the  disint ergration  of  person¬ 
ality . 

"Let  him  be  an  Indian  so  long 'as  he  may- --Let  us  help  the  Seminol 

maintain  his  unique  qualities  and  virtues;  let  us  help  him  to  stand 

on  hid  own  feet  with  dignity  in  the  presence  of  civilization  in  which 

he  is  destined  to  blend;  and  let  us  know  and  always  keep  open  avenues 

by  which  the  transition  from  a  primitive  hunter  to  a  unit  in  a  society 

based  on  private  property  and  the  wa^e  system  can  be  accomplished  grad 
ually  and  with  ease .  -k 
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’’The  Seminole's  position  as  a  primitive  hunter  could  be  secured 
to  him  indefinitely  if  the  proposed  Tropic  Everglades  National  Park 
were  extended  to  include  that  portion  of  the  Big  Cypress  where  most 
of  his  camps  are  located,  and  he  be  given  preferential  rights  therein 
What  will  undoubtedly  happen,  however,  is  that  Indians  as  well  as 
whites  will  be  denied  all  hunting  rights  within  the  notional  park* 

’’The  position  of  those  Seminole  hunters  now  dwelling  in  the  Big 
Cypress  will  remain  fairly  secure  if  the  Monroe  County  Reservation, 
which  the  National  Park  Service  insists  must  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  national  park,  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  acreage  in  Collier 
*  ,  \ 

County  north  of  the  Tamqan]i  ■‘'rail,,  the  title  vested  in  the  United 
.States,  andthi3  100,000  acres  ka  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Indians.  if  the  national  park  is  established,  depriving  the  Indian 
of  all  hunting  rights  south  of  the  Tamiarai  Trail,  this  solution  seems 
the  only  fair  one  to  the  Seminoles. 

”At  best,  however,  dependence  solely  jip on  game  is  a  poor  gamble 
for  a  man  os  near  the  margin  of  subsistence  as  is  the  India#. 

’’Another  element  in  the  situation  which  makes  the  Seminole*  s 
economic  position  precarious  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indians  in 
Florida  have  no  right  to  the  land  on  which  they  now  live.  Thirty 
Indians  make  the  agency  at  Dania  their  home  and  three  or  four  familie 
are  camped  on  the  Hendry  County  Reservation.  The  rest  are  squatters. 
They  can  be  dispossessed  at  a  moments  notice.  Time  after  time  they 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and  clearings,  their  hogs  shot  down 
like  wild  animals.  The  Seminole  today  is  a  squatter  making  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  his  living  by  the  breaking  of  game  laws” 

Mr.  Nash’s  suggestions  were  three. ”( 1  )Cat  tie  for  the  men(2)Handi 

crafts  for  the  women,  ( 2)better  hogs  for  both” . 

’’Captain  Spencer’s  objections  to  the  reimbursable  plan  are  real] 
understandable.  If  cattle  were  turned  into  the  Hendry  County  Reserv¬ 
ation  and  the  Indian  told,  ‘they  are  yours’  he  would  probably  say: 

Atu  gic,HT,  Me  Kiuu'e-t^i  to  ,, 

_ •  _  ■l.  ±1 i  _  •  t  n  1 ...1. _ x  I t 
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Mi*.  Nash  advocated  that  "we,  the  representatives  of  the  civiliz¬ 
ation  which  drove  the  Seminole  out  of  the  cattle  business,  have  got  to 
start  at  the  very  beginning  and  remake  him  into  a  cattleman. .  .Mr.  Byrd, 
the  present  caretaker  on  the  Hendry  County  Reservation  is  an  experie¬ 
nced  cattleman,  perfectly  competent  to  handle  the  initiation  of  this 
development.  (There  is  no  caretaker  there  now.) 

"Buy  a  head  of  ordinary  Florida  range  cattle,”  he  advised,  which 
can  be  had  on  occasion  at  less  than  S20  a  head,  buy  a  beef -type  bull, 
and  let  him  begin  to  build  a  Government  herd.  The  Cypress  Indians  will 
probably  look  on  the  first  year  or  two.  Then  some  of  the  boys  will 
learn  to  ride  and  use  a  rope.  Take  them  into  Government  employ  as  the 
herd  increases.  In  the  course  of  years  some  will  surely  develop  enough 
business  sense  so  that  cattle  can  safely  be  sold  to  them  on  terms  they 
can  meet. " 

As  for  hogs-  "It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  heavy  'lard-type  hog  than 
a'  razorback.  ^‘hose  Indians  who  will  consent  to  take  up  residence  either 
on  the  Hendry  County  Reservation  or  the  one  in  Martin  County,  where  they 
can  be  protected  in  their  rights,  should  be  assisted  to  buy  boars  or  the 
better  breeds — - 

"With  the  assistance  of  livestock  and  handicrafts  industry,  the  ecoi 
omic  future  of  those  who  elect  life  in  the  swamps  will  be  secure  regard¬ 
less  of  the  future  game  supply. 

"In  time  there  will  be  others,  who  may  elect  another  course.  Por 
them  education  must  open  another  pateway.  Hut  make  no  mistake,  the  mom¬ 
ent  you  educate  the  Seminole  beyond  elementary  reading  and  writing  you 
unfit  him  for  the  old  life  in  the  swamps.  Do  no  expect  him  to  go  back/ 
The  practicable  plan  would  be  to  bring  Indian  young  people  directly  from 
the  reservation  to  the  more  promising  occupations  by  means  of  thorough 
training  in  school,  rather  than  by  way  of  day  labor  and  domestic  service. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Seminole  shows  more  aptitude  for 
mechanics  than  for  dirt  farming. 
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”Concentrat ion  of  the  Seminoles  gradually  in  thre  or  four  places 
by  appealing  to  their  self  interest  is  entirely  justifable.  •'■'hat  is 
what  cattle  on  the  H.C.  Reservation,  secutdty  of  tenure  on  the  M*  C. 
Reservation,  and  the  exclusion  of  white  hunters  from  the  Monroe  Cty. 
Reservation  lor  an  equal  acreage  north  of  the  Tamiami  Trail)  amounts 
to.  Whether  or  not  the  effort  will  be  successful  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  wil,  at  best,  require  many  years.” 

Mr.  Hash  recommended  that  Indian  headquarters  be  removed  from 
Dania  to  Everglades,  the  county  seat  of  Collier  County,  so  that  the 
agent  would  be  closer  to  the  bulk  of  the  Indians,  and  that  the  ’’Hendry 
County  Reservation  again  be  put  into  shape  to  pasture  cattle.  ‘The  fenc 
built  in  1920,  are  in  mayy  places  down.”  He  also  advised  paying  the 
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caretaker  on  the  reservation  §75.00  instead  of  325.00  per  month. 

Apparently  nothing  whatever  was  done.  *he  road,  not  worthy  of  th ( 
name  during  the  wet  season,  though  passable  enough  in  hunting  season  tc 
let  white  hunters  inwhere  they  don’t  belong-is  as  bad  as  ever,  '-‘■'he 
fences  are  probably,  along  with  the  buildings,  rotting  away. 

Ho  changes  have  been  made  for  the  past  four  years--  since  Roy  Has! 
wrote  this  comprehensive  report  of  his  findings-  according  to  Merle 
Mooney,  Assistant  Clerk,  Indian  Agency,  Dania,-  no  changes,  only  pro- 
mi  ses. 

The  Hendry  County  Reservation  looms  large  on  most  tour  maps.  On 
some  a  road  is  indicated  from  Immokalee,  on  others,  none  is  indisated. 
The  tourist  who  attempted  to  navigate-  the  word  is  well  chosed?-  the 
road,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  is  sure  to  get  bogged  down,  and  fii 
little  to  regard  him  for  his  pains  when  he  arrives,  if  he  ever  does 
arrive  at  the  reservation. 

Complet  e 


Isabelle  Sanderson  (Miami  Office 


Ruth  Hilsheimer , 
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THE  SEMINOLE  INDIAN  SUN  DANCE 
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In  1916  the  Palm  Beach  Board  of  Trade  decided  to  hold  a  festival 
in  the  county  for  the  purpose -of  entertaining  and  attracting  visitors.  A  comm¬ 
ittee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  work  out  plans  for  the  coming  event  and  to  raise 
money  for  it.  It  was  suggested  the  festival  have  an  Indian  theme  and  that  it  be 
named  the  Seminole  Indian  Sun  Dance. 

The  Sun  Dance  was  held  from  March  8th  to  the  10th.  Seminole  village 
was  constructed  in  the  city  to  house  the  Inidans.  They  were  welcomed  on  the  lake 
front  by  a  reception.  Among  the  noteworthy  Indians  present  were  Thunderbear,  a 
Sioux;  Big  Chief,  Tony  Tommie,  his  brother  Frank,  Seminoles;  and  princesses  from 
the  Mohicans  of  New  York  and  the  Astecs  of  New  Mexico.  Chief  Tony  Tommie  looked 
upon  the  celebration  as  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  recognition  his  people  well 
deserved. 

Three  parades  were  featured,  the  first  day,  a  reception  parade, 
the  second  day,  babies,  afromobiles,  bicycles  were  featured  and  the  evening  presented 
a  water  pageant,  the  last  day,  the  grand  parade  of  decorated  automobiles;  historical, 
legendary,  agricultural,  horticultural  and  fantastic  floats  were  in  the  parade.  An 
Open  air  Sun  Worshipper’s  Phantasmagoria  Grand  Ball,  concluded  the  final  day. 
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The  Sun  Dance  of  1917  followed  the  general  trend  of  the  first  one. 

The  Sun  Worshipper’s  Ball  on  the  evening  of  March  5th  ushered  the  event. 

One  day  was  set  aside  as  Flagler  Day  to  honor  the  pioneer  railroad 
builder  and  promoter  of  the  Palm  Beaches.  The  South  Florida  Interscholastic  Track 
meet  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  Dance.  It  was  in  year  that  an  illuminated 
sign,  depicting  a  sunrise,  was  placed  at  the  entrance  to  Flagler  Park.  -«•  body  of 
some  five  hundred  paraded  in  the  interests  of  equal  suffrage  wearing  the  colors 
of  the  league  • 

According  to  L.  G.  Diggers,  one  of  the  investigators  and  originators 
of  the  Sun  Dance;  the  U.  S.  Goverment  sent  men  to  investigate;  believing  it  to  be 
similar  to  the  Ute  Dance.  The  Ute  Dance  caused  the  Ute  braves  to  go  through  bodily 
torture  to  prove  their  fitness  to  become  warriors.  The  investigation  proved  the 
Seminole  Dance  to  be  one  of  harmless  festival  and  fun.  It  also  brought  recognition 
for  the  Ssminoles  by  the  goverment.  The  result  was  the  donation  of  a  36,000  acre 

reservation  for  the  Indians  in  the  Everglades. 

Due  to  the  war,  no  festival  was  held  in  1919,  but  the  follwoing  year, 
the  outstanding  feature  was  a  pageant.  It  depci  ted  three  of  the  leading  events of 
the  Florida  history.  F.Urst  was  shown  the  life  of  the  Indians  when  Florida  belonged 
to  them.  Next  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  the  scene;  the  Indians  were  conquered  and 
put  in  chains.  The  third  event  was  the  transfer  of  the  territory  fron  Spanish  to 
United  States  rule.  The  usual  parades  and  dances  together  with  observance  of  Flalger 
Day  completed  the  Sun  Dance  for  that  year. 

The  1920  and  1921  Sun  Dance  followed  the  program  of  previous  years. 

In  the  latter  year  &  very  large  turn  out  of  Inidans  took  place.  Big  Chief  Tony 
Tommie,  his  wife,  four  daughter's,  and  five  jxxfca  grandchildren  were  preant.  Other 
notables  included  Mae  and  Ada  Tiger;  widow  and  daughter  of  Degota  Tiger;  Billy- 
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Belly  with  his  squaw  and  family  from  the  Miami  Tribe,  Big  Charlie;  Billy  Stewart 
and  his  family;  Big  Ben  Frank  and  Jack  Tommy  with  their  squaws;  and  Willy  Jumper. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wall  was  in  charge  of  the  Indians.  He  had  been  partially  adopted  by  the 
Indians  and  was  called  by  them - White  Chief  Wahoo • 

The  1922  festival  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  State  American 
Legion  Convention.  Three  days  of  fun  and  frolic  were  enjoyed  from  March  15,  to  the 
17th  by  the  local  residents,  visitors,  Legionnaires  and  Indians.  Legion  headquarters 
were  in  the  Royal  Poinciana  Hotel.  Three  days  of  fun  and  frolic  was  had. 

The  last  Sun  Dance  for  a  number  of  years  was  held  in  1923.  The  program 
followed  the  usual  y  routine.  It  was  not  until  1934  that  another  Sun  Dance  v.as  held. 
In  that  year  it  went  under  the  title  of  the  Palm  Beach  Sun  Dance  and  Mardi  Gras. 
Featured  on  the  program  was  the  Allapstee  Tallilwee  or  ’’alligator"  dance  in  which 
the  Indian  braves  wrestled  with  live  alligators.  The  Youckchee  Tallillwee  or  couter 
shell  dance  was  performed  by  the  Seminole  squaws  and  maidens. 

The  1935  Sun  Dance  was  held  from  March  19  to  22nd.  A  grand  Phantasma¬ 
goria  Parade  with  a  review  of  the  Masked  Revelers  took  place  on  Thursday  evening 
together  with  a  fireworkds  display  and  the  Tribe  Ball.  Another  feature  was  a  His¬ 
torical  Pageant  in  nine  episodes  presented  the  last  nights  The  pageant  depicted  the 
five  flags  that  have  flown  over  Florida  showing  French,  British,  Spanish,  Confederate 
and  finally  United  States  rule. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  Dance  and  one  that  received  anti  national 
notice,  was  the  meeting  of  Seminole  leaders  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Indian  Commissioner  Collier  and  other  Mxxitsii  United  States  Officials.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  conclude  the  state  of  war  still  officially  existing  between 
the  ikalitiEi  United  States  government  and  the  Seminoles.  Spokesmen  for  the  Beminoles 
told  of  their  inability  to  raise  livestorck  or  to  farm  because  they  had  no  land  of 
their  own.  The  presented  a  petition  asking  the  goverment  to  give  them  certain  land, 
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the  services  of  nurses  and  fifteen  dollars  a  month  per  person. 

bibliography. 

Files  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post  (Newspaper),  1916-1923- ,  1934-1935. 
Seminole  Sun  Lance  Offical  Souvenir  Booklets,  1934-1935. 

CONSULTANTS: 

— —  4 

Arthur  Black;  Secretary,  Recreation  Commission;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

L.  G.  '“iggers;  Fprmer  Nayor  of  West  Palm  Beach  and  member  of  the  Sun 
Dance  Committee;  517  Evernia  St.,  West  -^alm  Beach,  Florida. 


Copy  taken  frcm  the  local  file 


Ruth  Hilsheimer, 

By  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Veronica  E.  Huss, 

May  5,  1937, 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  (THIS  IS  COPIED  As  WRITTEN) 
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All  of  the  Indians  in  Florida  are  called  Seninoles.  The  name  indicates 
that  they  are  wander^ers,^  who  have  broken  away  from  their  original  tribes  and 
formed  a  new  clan.  They  originated  for  the  most  part  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  some 
coming  from  a  greater  distance. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  remnants  of  two  once  powerful  tribes 
scattered  over  South  Florida  in  groups.  One  group  has  established  itself  north 
and  sisaiJa  eest  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  with  camps  as  far  north  as  the  headwaters  of 
the  St.  Johns  river  in  Brevard  County.  These  are  variously  designated  as  Cow 
Creek,  Cabbage  Woods  or  Dkeechobee  Indians.  They  number  ±±  little  more  than  a 
hundred.  This  group  speaks,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Muskagee  language  and  have 
many  customs  and  manners  different  f1*?®  other  Florida  Indians. 

Other  groups  are  known  locally  as  Miami,  Everglades  and  BigCypress 
Indians,  and  aste  located  as  these  names  suggest.  The  Miami  Indians  live  in  and 
about  the  city  and  along  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Everglades.  The  Everglades 
Indians  have  their  camps  in  the  Everglades  and  live  there  mainly,  through  they 
make  periodic  sorties  into  the  cities  to  sell  berries  in  season  and  to  trade.  The 
Big  Cypress  Indians  live  in  the  Big  Cypress  swamp..  There  they  hunt  and  live  at 
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peace.  This  latter  group  hx  is  the  strongest,  numerically,  of  any  group  in  the 
state.  TheBe  Indians  speak  the  Miccosoukee  language  and  possess  and  intense  native 
pride,  holding  themselves  superior  not  only  to  all  other  Seminoles  but  to  the  white 
as  well# 

Until  recently  these  Indians  of  Florida  have  secured  and  easy  living 
by  hunting  bird  plumes  and  the  skins  of  alligators,  otters,  raccoons  and  other 
furbearing  animals.  However  game  and  furs  have  become  scarce  with  the  years  of 
indiscriminate  slaughter  since  the  whites  have  forced  an  entrance  to  the  most  im¬ 
pregnable  Everglades  fastnesses  and  now  the  Indian  has  a  precarious  exi stance  at 

\ 

best# 

The  future  of  the  Seminole  has  been  seriously  considered  by  their 
white  guardians  from  many  angles.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  assist  them.  Years 
ago,  all  of  the  Seminoles  were  ordered  to  goverment  reservations  in  Oklahoma  and 
other  southwestern  states,  but  since  they  had  never  made  peace  with  the  United 
States,  a  large  numer  broke  away  from  the  tribes  who  went  west  to  take  up  their 
lives  in  new  surroundings.  They  preferred  the  untrammeled  freedom  of  their  Ever¬ 
glades  haunts  to  all  the  convenience  the  white  men  could  offer  them. 

Certain  lands  in  Florida  have  been  set  aside  in  which  these  Indians  may 
hunt, fish,  and  trap,  but  this  land  is  not  sufficent.  Last  year  during  the  Seminole 
Sun  Dance,  annual  fete  of  West  Palm  Beach,  several  Seminole  spokesmen  came  to  Palm 
Beach  to  confer  with  Harold  L.  Iclce3,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  John  Collun, 

U«  S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  white  men  made  offers  of  additional  lands  and  the  Seminoles  made 
known  their  wants.  While  it  was  impossible  to  grant  all  wishes  of  the  Indians  the 
white  men' promised  to  use  every  effort  to  secrue  everything  possible  for  them. 

They  are  planning  to  give  250,000  acres  as  a  hunting  ground  to  the 
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Additional  lands  should  be  immediately  secured  for  the  Seminoles  while 
the  price  is  nil,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  ascertain  the  worth  of  the 
lands  selected  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  want  lands  primarily 
suited  for  the  propogation  of  wild  life,  and  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousands  acres 
immediately  north  of  the  new  National  Park  Hendry-Collier  counties  should  be  acquired, 
which  could  be  easily  defined  and  if  protected  from  the  white  hunters  would  fit  the 
needs  of  the  Indians  for  all  times. 

In  addition  to  the  above  area  which  should  be  for  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  Miccosoukees  (Big  Cypress)  a  reservation  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundreed  thousand  acres  should  be  secured  ixa  for  the  needs  of  the  Muskogees  (Okee¬ 
chobee),  who  should  not  be  forced  to  unite  with  the  majority  group,  as  they  are  a 
people  unto  themselves  and  wish  to  live  untd)  themselves. 

The  problem  goes  deeper  than  dollars.  The  expenditure  of  a  billion  would 
not  rectify  the  wrongs  of  the  Seminole  Wars,  nor  pay  the  debts  of  a  generation  that 
is  dead.  The  only  proper  approach  to  the  problem  is,  what  is  best  for  the  Florida 
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It  was  the  year  1928  at  the  annual  Green  Corn 

Dance.  Against 

the  picturesque  background  of  palmetto  and  gray  Spanish  moss  the 
strange  court  of  Seminole  Indian  justice, had  met  at  a  lonely  spot  in 
the  Everglades  of  Florida.  The  occasion  was  the  formal  inquiry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tribal  custom,  concerning  the  death  of  a  Seminole  woman. 
Josie  Billy  was  being  given  the  opportunity  to  tell  his  story. 

There  were  no  lawyers  present.  No  jury  convened  to  hear  the 
testimony,  and  there  was  no  court  room  filled  with  the  usual  crowd 
of  curious  onlookers.  But  more  menacing  than  any  pale-faced  court 
was  the  assembly  of  the  four  hundred  members  of  Josie  Billy’s  own 
tribe,  who  hed  convened  at  this,  their  combination  feast  and  judgment 
council,  to  try  their  kinsman  for  his  life. 

Although  the  Seminoles  were  subject  to  state  and  federal  stat¬ 
utes,  the  seme  as  all  other  citizens,  authorities  have  always  ailov/ed  . 
them  to  conduct  their  own  trials  in  cases  of  this  kind.  They  live  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Everglades,  and  trial  in  a  white  man's  court,  with 
the  technicalities  of  translation  and  other  details,  would  amount  to 

i) 

hopeless  confusion. 

The  accused  knows  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  escape  trial. 

He  is  under  no  bond  and  does  not  remain  imprisoned;  but  when  the  an¬ 
nual  Green  Corn  Feast  occurs,  the  tribe  knows  that  all  defendants 
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will  be  present  when  the  high  council  convenes. 

The  penalty  for  murder  is  death.  The  condemned  does  not  know 
before  hand  the  mode  or  time  of  his  execution.  A  relative  of  the 
victim  is  usually  delegated  to  administer  the  execution.  If  con¬ 
victed  the  murderer  just  disappears,  and  the  incident  is  closed. 

WithSeminole  directness  and  simplicity  the  case  came  to  issue. 
Josie  Billy  told  how  he  had  gone  Into  the  EVerglades  to  fetch  out  a 
family  who  wished  to  become  members  'of  his  clan  at  Blind  Pass,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  where  they  could  learn  the  three  "R's"  and 
other  strange  facts  that  are  a  part  of  the  white  man’s  ways.  He, him¬ 
self,  had  been  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  wanted  his  people  to  become  progressive.  But  some  of  the 
Indians  clung  desperately  to  old  tribal  customs  and  hated  Josie  Billy 
for  suggesting  the  change. 

Enmity,  based  on  this  narrow-minded  view,  so  Josie  Billy  re¬ 
lated,  had  caused  three  braves  to  set  upon  him  and  beat  him  within 
an  inch  of  his  life.  During  the  fight  the  .Indian  woman,  Edna 
Roberts,  was  stabbed  and  died  later  in  a  hospital  at  Miami. 

Further  testimony  was  produced  to  show  that  the  killing  had  oc¬ 
curred  during  an  argument  over  the  disappearance  of  some  money  which 
Josie  Billy  had  left  with  the  woman.  The  squaw,  drunk  at  the  time, 
had  attacked  Josie  Billy  with  a  knife.  Evidence  was  offered  to  show 
that  he  did  not  stab  the  woman,  but  that  she,  in  a  drunken  rage, 
rushed  at  him  when  he  least  expected  it,  throwing  herself  against  his 
knife  as  he  sat  whittling  a  piece  of  wood.  \ 

John  Osceola,  Henry  Clay,  Old  Charlie  Billy  and  Charlie  Fewell 
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sat  in  judgment  with  Osceola  presiding.  After  a  two-to-two  dead¬ 
lock  of  several  hours,  "Judge"  Osceola  asked  that  the  verdict  be  put 
to  a  vote  of  the  four  hundred  Indians  present.  Those  favoring  ac¬ 
quittal  were  asked  to  stand  up,  and  384  were  counted.  There  are  no 
appeals,  no  change  of  sentence  or  legal  technicalities  as  in  the 
white  man's  court,  and  Josie  Billy,  acquitted,  was  returned  immedi¬ 
ately  to  his  former  standing  and  place  in  the  judgment  council  of 


medicine  men. 
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Food 

What  docs  a  Seminole  Indian  eat? 

Roughly  speaking,  he  eats  what  he  can  get,  if  and  when  he  can 
got  it.  This  is  governed  by  his  luck  in  hunting,  fishing  and  garden 
ing . 

Corn -is  the  basic  food.  The  Green  Corn  lance,  chief  tribal 
dance  of  the  year,  shows  the  unusual  fondness  of  the  Indian  for 
this  form  of  food.  After  the  corn  has  matured,  however,  it  forms 
the  staple  food,  since  it  can  he  stored  and  kept  until  wanted, 

When  money  is  available,  the  Indian  huy3  his  corn  from  the 
white  man’s  store  or  commissary,  in  tho  form  of  coarse  grits.  When 
prepared  at  homo  the  process  is  strikingly  primitive.  An  upright 
stump  is  burned  or  scraped  out  until  there  is  a  hole  14  to  18  inch¬ 
es  In  diameter. 

The  corn  to  be  ground  is  first  dampened  and  plaeod  into  this 
mortar.  A  pestle,  or  stick  with  a  rounded  end,  usually  operated  by 
two  women,  is  then  inserted,  and  the  corn  is  pounded  or  crushed  un¬ 
til  sufficiently  fine.  It  is  then  sifted  through  a  screen  or  bas¬ 
ket,  made  of  woven  palmetto  fiber,  and  finally  made  into  a  thin  por¬ 
ridge  by  boiling  it  with  water. 

In  this  state  it  is  called  "oofkee"  and  is  to  be  found  in  all 
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geminole  kitchens.  It  is  often  made  more  palatable  and  nutritions 
by  adding  venison,  pork,  wild  fowl  or  alligator  meat.  The  cooking 
pot,’ as  well  as  all  other  utensils,  are  obtained  at  white  stores. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Seminole  Indian  rakes  comparatively 
little  use  of  the  extremely  fertile  soil.  They  use  no  wild  vegeta¬ 
bles,  with  the  exception  of  a  wild  potato,  obtained  seasonally,  and 
prepared  by  boiling.  Wild  fruits  arc  bitter-sweet  oranges,  lemons, 
hog  plums  and  cocoa  plums.  The  corn  crop  is  grown  in  the  hammock 
fields  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Hunting  and  fishing  is  of  minor  importance  to  the  Seminole.. 
They  havo  never  been  required  to  obtain  licenses,  but  in  recent 
years  certain  restrictions  have  been- applied ,  especially  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  game.  With  these  limitations,  the  Indians  take  less  in 
tereot  in  tills  form  of  livelihood  and  usually  confine  their  fishing 
to  opcaring  garfish  and  mudfish,  which  are  then  roasted.  For  his 
own  use,  he  kills  deer  and  wood  ibis  with  shotgun  or  rifle.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  seldom  killed  except  for  sale  to  outsiders. 
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ORIGIN 

The  tracing  of  the  origin  of  a  race  is  a  very  difficult  under¬ 
taking,  because  of  the  lack  of  definitely  recorded  facts,  the 
traditional  tales  of  antiquities  are  disfigured  with  fables  and 
superstitions,  therefore  the  only  sensible  conclusions  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  compilation  and  generalization  of  known  facts  and 
known  c o mo ar Isons. 


At  best,  we  must,  at  times,  grope  along  in  the  dark  maze  of 
conjecture.  '.Thether  the  appearance  of  Indians  on  the  Yes  tern  Hem¬ 
isphere  can  ever  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  or  not,  there  has 
somewhere,  sometime  been  instilled  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
race  a  system  of  ethics  akin  to  that  of  the  Jens,  •< 

They  have,  no  doubt,  degenerated  in  their  morals  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  distrusting  foreigners,  especially  the  white  race  for  in¬ 
truding  on  their  rights  and  liberties*  The  introduction  of  liquor 
and  tobacco  has  made  many  of  them  slaves  to  their  appetites  espe¬ 
cially  to  their  craving  for  "fire  water,  ,f  and  no  doubt,  has  severed 
their  communications  with  the  Great  Spirit,  For  the  old  warriors 
often  claimed  that  their  communion  with  the  Spirit  has  told  them 
many  things,  such  as  forewarned  them  of  many  dangers. 

For  instance,  the  Seminoles  foretold  the  hurricanes  of  1926 
and  1928  in  Florida.  Many  believe  that  their  reverence  for  the 
Sun  and  Moon  is  not  so  much  a  Nature  worship  a3  a  spirit  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  continuation  of  their  lives,  the 


recurrence  of  each  day  and  season,  and  the  daily  blessings  which 
we  receive. 

In  "Adair's  History  of  American  Indians"  by  Samuel  Cole  Will¬ 
iams,  The  Watauga  Press,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. ,  1930  beginning  on 
p.  130  is  a  very  extensive  study  of  the  American  Indians  in  Com¬ 
parison  with  Mosaic  Ians  and  customs,  (l)  In  speaking  of  their 
direct  communion  with  the  Infinite,  Jdr.  Williams  says  {;the  Jews  be¬ 
lieved  in  ministration  of  angels  and  even  Paul  spoke  of  them  as 
ministering  spirit.?  to  the  good  and  righteous  on  the  earth.  " 

In  this  paper,  we  have  concerned  ourselves  chiefly  with  the 
recorded  traits  of  the  Creeks  and  the  Miccosukees  and  the  Musko- 
hge  (usually  spelled ' Muscogee)  tribes,  for  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  tribes  withdrew  from  the  Creeks,  and  their  dia- 

A 

lects  are  spoken  by  the  Ceminoles. 

In  conversation  with  Captain  Edward  Ceoil,  2600  H.W.  23rd  Ct. 


Miami,  Florida,  who  lived  in  close  contact  with  a  few  Gem.inoles 
near  Titusville  and  who  ?/as  personally  acquainted  with  Chief 
Schanber,  we  learned  that  the  Seminoles  were  very  reticent  and 
suspicious  of  the  white  people  assuming  the  well-known  alibi  tc 
all  questions,  "Me  don't  tell."  Until  recently  it  was  even  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  to  pose  for  a  picture.  It  has  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  missionaries  to  teach  them,  for  they  have  an  aversion 
to  learning  .the  English  language. 

Chief  Schauber* s  tribe  was  on  very  good  terms  with  Captain 
Cecil,  for  about  fifty  years  ago,  he  bought  a  keg  of  cured  sides 


of  bacon  and  had  it  delivered  to  his  horns  from  Titusville  by  boat. 
The  next  day,  they  3  aw  an  Indian  scouting  around  his  house  stay¬ 
ing  about  fifty  feet  away  from  the  door  as  if  waiting  for  an  in- 


vitation  to  come  nearer, 
nearer  and  discovered  that 
About  all  he  would  say  was 


Captain  Cecil  motioned  for  him  to  come 
lie  cculd  speak  a  few  words  of  English, 
'’he  want  meat.  11  I.Ir.  Cecil  wishing  to 


gain  his  friendship  gave  him  a  whole  side  of  cured  pork. 

After  that  the  Indians  would  often  bring  him  large  pieces  of 
venison,  for  deer  >ere  plentiful  in  that  region.  He  remembers  of 
seeing  them  come  home  with  seven  deer  as  a  result  of  one  day's  hunt, 
They  also  showed  their  friendship  by  inviting  him  to  a  Corn  Dance, 
although  he  felt  that  they  watched  him  very  closely  and  tried  to 
keep  him  from  learning  the  significance  of  everything  which  took 
place. 


On  another  occasion,  they  refused  to  serve  as  guides  on  a  trip 
over  the  Everglades  when  Captain  Cecil  introduced  them  to  a  Hatural- 
ist  who  was  gathering  specimens  for  a  museum.  "Ho,  we  take  you; 
not  him"  was  their  laconic  refusal. 

They  knew  only  enough  English  to  enable  them  to  barter  with  the 
white  people  and  negroes,  but  most  of  their  transactions  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  signs.  It  is  thought  that  they  picked  up  most  of  their 

English  from  the  Negroes,  for  there  was  a  period  from  about  1300- 
\ 

1360  that  the  Indians  befriended  many  runaway  slaves. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so  little  is  really  known  of  the 
folk  lore  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Seminoles  who  have  kept 


themselves  'aloof  from  Americanism 


(2)  Minnie.  Moore- .Vi  Is  on’ 3  Report  of  the  Florida  Historical 
Society,  1333-1929,  p.  77  substantiates  our  belief  that  the  Semi¬ 
nolee  still  practice  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers;  “The 
Seminoles  have  never  relaxed  in  their  ancestral  teachings.  The 
youth  are  constantly  taught  the  tribal  laws,  while  their  joyous 
festivals  and  their  religious  ceremonial  gatherings  keep  their  un¬ 
written  traditional  history  in  the  hearts  of  the  tribe.  !l 


:.\;hiIAG2 


(1)  "The  friendliest  kind 


marriage  among  the  Hebrews  was 


eating  bread  together. 

"Yith  the  Indians,  when  a  man  makes  his  intentions  of  marriage 

\ 

known,  the  woman  is  obliged  by  ancient  custom  to  sit  with  him  un¬ 
til  he  "hath  done  eating  and  drinking  whether  she  likes  it  or  not; 
but  afterward  she  may  choose  whether  to  3tay  or  withdraw  from  his 
presence. 


".Then  the  bridegroom  marries  the  bride,  after  the  usual  pre¬ 
lude,  he  takes  a  choice  ear  of  corn  and  divides  it  before  witnesses 
and  gives  her  one  half  while  he  keeps  the  other  half, 

"The  Indians  in  general,  reckon  that  before  the  bridegroom  can 
presume  to  any  legal  power  over  the  bride,  he  is  to  go  out,  in  the 
woods,  after  the  formal  ceremonies,  kill  a  deer,  bring  home  the 
carcass,  and  lay  it  at  the  door  of  her  house  wrapt  up  in  its  skin; 
if  she  opens  the  pack,  carries  it  into  the  house,  and  then  dresses 


it  and  gives  him  some  of  it  with  cakes  before  witnesses,  she  be¬ 
comes  his  lawful  wife  .  .  . 


’’The  surviving  brother  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  was  to 
marry  the  deceased  brother’s  widow,  if  she  7/er s  childless,  (so  as 
to  preserve  the  family  name)* 

”If  the  (Indian)  widow  is  in  straightened  circumstances,  is 
young,  and  has  consistently  mourned  her  husband’s  death  for  one 
year,  she  often  hastens  her  marriage  to  her  brother-in-law  by  in¬ 
ducing  him  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  until  he  becomes  infatuated 
with  her.  By  strict  law  under  penalty,  she  is  supposed  to  mourn 
the  death  of  her  husband  for  a  woace  of  three  or  four  years# 


MIS0iSG31?ATI03 

Ref.  3,  3 icy.  Brit.  11th  Edition  Vol.  13-14,  p.  463,  '’In 
earlier  times  some  admixture  of  ITegro  blood  took  place  among  the 
Seminoles,  although  now  the  remnants  of  that  people  still  in  Flor¬ 
ida  are  much  averse  to  miscegenation.  Of  the  tribes  of  the  Muski- 
gian  stock  who  kept  large  numbers  of  fegro  slaves,  tne  Greeks  are 
said  to  be  about  one- third  Hegro  blood, 

"The  mythology  and  folk  lore  of  the  IJegroes  of  this  region 
may  have  been  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  Indians  for  in  all 
the  southern  colonies,  Indian  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  and  kept 
in  servitude  and  worked  in  the  fields  side  by  side  -vith  r?egroe3  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. H 

This  intermingling  of  races  took  place  far  into  the  nineteenth 


\ 


century .  (4)  In  "Florida  Facts  Differently  Told”  by  L.  ?.  Zimmer¬ 

man,  Hamilton  Michele on,  Miami,  Florida,  1134,  Sketch  15,  we 
quote  ’’The  runaway  Negro  slaves  found  in  the  Indians  a  kindred 
spirit  and  ’were  kindly  received,  Gome  of  the  Negroes  -vers  held 
by  the  Indians  as  slaves,  but  they  were  not  worked  very  hard  .  ,  . 
The  number  of  runaway  slaves  increased  so  alarmingly  that  the 
insistence  of  the  Southern  planters  caused  the  United  states  to 
eventually  buy  Florida  from  Spain, 

•Then  the  United  3 tat 33  Government  demanded  the  Indians  to  re¬ 
turn  the  slaves,  the  Indians  could  not  understand  that  they  were 
subservient  to  any  nation,  so  they  refused.  This  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Seminoleq,  It 
is  this  remnant  that  never ' surrendered  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  that  we  see  walking  on  our  streets  and  in  our  Indian  camps, " 
The  above  quoted  associations  with  the  Negroes  will  account 
for  the  mixture  of  the  Indian  and  Negro  races.  In  our  interviews 
with  the  Negroes,  we  found  several  who  proudly  claim  Indian  an¬ 
cestry,  In  nearly  every  case,  they  will  say,  "My  grandfather  was 
an  Indian. "  I  never  found  a  Negro  that  claimed  maternal  Indian 

ancestry,  and  never  any  who  claimed  Indian  blood  within  the  last 

. 

generation,  for  as  stated  before  there  is  an  aversion  to  miscege¬ 
nation,  There  are  but  very  few  instance*?  of  mixture  of  Geminoles 
with  the  white  race  recorded.  It  is  said  that  if  white  -women  were 
captured  in  war,  they  were  never  harmed  by  Indians,  because  of 
their  high  moral  standard  of  living.  The  laws  against  adultery  a- 


'■  &  . 


' 


o 

*oe 


mong  the  Indians  are  very  severe,  even  death  in  certain  cases. 
Hence,  dev,  if  any  Negroes  vlth  Indian  blood  are  found  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  for,  being  socially  ostracised  they  prefer  to  live 
among  the  Negroes. 

Hsf.  (5)  ITerr  International  Sncy.  p.  715,  HThe  Seminole  is  a 
splendid  type  of  physical  man  and  nearer  the  aboriginal  Indians 
in  habits  and  customs  than  any  other  band  in  existence. M 


\ 
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TH3  RBTIRHI.BHT  HUT  OR  LODGE 

It  is  the  universal  custom  for  Indians  to  build  a  separate 
hut  or  lodge  for  all  who  are  indisposed  and  considered  unclean, 

(l)  "After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  Huskohge  women  stay  in  their 
retreat  for  three  moons  (excluding  the  moon  in  which  they  we re 
delivered) , 

"By  the  Leviticcl  la  nr,  the  people  who  had  running  sores  were 
deemed  unclean  and  strictly  ordered  apart  from  the  rest.  By  the 
Jewish  law,  women  were  forbidden,  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child 
to  enter  the  temple  or  touch  sacred  things  for  forty  days;  and 
after  the  birth  of  a  female  child  the  time  of  separation  was  doub¬ 
led,  ,f 

•This  retreat  is  built  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
houses  of  the  village,  homen  at  stated  intervals  spent  several 
days  at  this  lodge  when ■ indisposed  and  before  entering  the  main 
quarters  again  took  a  bath.  Warriors  wounded  in  war  -,7ere  taken 
there  (as  the  Jewish  lepers  formerly  were  without  the  walls  of  the 
city)  for  a  space  of  four  moons,  including  the  moon  in  which  they 
were  wounded,  *  !l 

(l)  "The  prophet  or  medicine  man  pays  his  daily  visits  invok¬ 
ing  Yo  he  '/ah  to  bless  the  means  (herbs)  which  he  applies  to  the 


wounds . 

Only  ver 

;r  old  worn 

en  are  allowed 

to  attend  the  men. 

(This 

is  done 

to  avoid 

any  tinge 

of  jealousy  be 

tween  the  wife  and 

the 

nurse) . 

Ho  woman 

relati ve 

who  belongs  to 

the  retirement  hut 

is  al- 

lowed  to  visit  the  sick  man,  lest  she  defile  the  place  and  totally 


■ 
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pr event  a  oure, 

51  The  Israelites  were  considered  unclean  for  the  space  of 
seven  days  by  touching  their  dead.  '  Tis  much  the  same  with  the 
Indians  to  this  day.  To  prevent  pollution,  when  a  sick  person 
is  past  hope  of  recovery,  they  dig  a  grave,  prepare  a  tomb,  an¬ 
oint  his  hair,  paint  his  face,  and  when  the  breath  ceases,  hasten 
to  bury  the  corpse* 


’’The  relatives  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  these  cere¬ 
monies  must  bathe  themselves  and  live  apart  from  the  clean  for 
several  days* 

"If  an  Israelite  died  in  any  house  or  tent,  all  who  were  in  it 


and  all  the  furniture  were  polluted  for  several  days.  All  who 
touched  the  body  were  unclean  for  seven  days. 

’'The  Indians  deem  the  curing  of  their  sick  or  wounded  a  very 
religious  duty.  Their  supposed  prophets  are  all  medicine  men,  be¬ 


cause  they  are  supposed  to  possess  a  portion  of  divine  fire. 

"The  Israelites  often  resorted  to  their  prophets  for  healing 
of  diseases.  (Isaiah  cured  Ifezekiah’s  boil  by  placing  a  lump  of 
figs  upon  it  and  the  boil  was  healed  through  prayer  and  this  ex¬ 
ercise  of  faith.)  Benhadsd,  king  of  Syria  and  IT  a  a  man  the  Syrian 


applied  to  the  prophet  Tlisha  for  the  healing  of  their  bodies. 

"The  Indians  strictly  adhere  to  the  unrepealed  law  of  hoses, 
"He  that  sheddeth  man’s  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  In 
the  case  of  death  by  suicide  or  murder  for  shedding  of  blood"  no 
one  is  to  mourn  for  him."  (Aaron  was  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 


■ 


sons  that  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord) 
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RJSLIGI0B3  FESTIVALS 

Ref.  (s)  Caroline  Hayes  Brevard  and  H.  ah.  3ennet*s  "A  History 
of  Florida,  !l  page  37  and  following  pages. 

"The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  are  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Mosaic  teachings  than  any  known  pagan  religion.  As 
John  Henley  remarked,  *  They  have  a  firm  reliance  on  Providence  and 
a  settled  habit  of  looking  up  to  a  Superior  Being  in  all  occurrences 
of  life, 

"The  Muscogee  family  loved  display  and  no re  ornaments  of  gold 
and  pearls.  .  .  They  were  grave,  dignified  people  who  talked  little 
and  seldom  smiled.  They  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit,  had  special 
festivals  in  honor  of  the  sun  and  noon  and  often  sacrificed  to  an 
imaginary  being  called  Toys-..  In  the  morning  every  Indian  would 
stand  before  his  dwelling,  stretch  c 
say  or  sing  a  sort  of  hymn  in  praise 
again  at  noon.  At  evening,  standing 
sun  would  fall  upon  them,  they  bade 
ball  of  fire, 

"During  the  year  they  held  four  great  feasts  which  sacrifices 
to  plants  were  offered.  At  cucli  times  the  chiefs  would  spread  corn 
on  a  smooth  stor.e  for  an  offering  to  the  birds  in  gratitude  for 
their  melody.  At  noon  the  offering  was  made  again,  and  then  cages 
in  which  birds  had  been  kept  for  the  occasion,  would  be  opened  and 


his  hand 
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In  this  last  ceremony  we  see  a  resemblance  of  the  scape  goat 
which  was  brought  in  at  the  close  of  the  Gin  offering  upon  which 
Aaron  would  put  his  hand  and  then  let  the  goat  go  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness, 

(4)  Their  religion  includes  the  Christ  in  some  form  or  other 
for  the  beminole  Indians  regard  the  Koonie  plant  as  sacred,  M  but 
they  are  much  confused  in  their  Biblical  history  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Kconte  plant  is  (to  them)  the  manna  that  springs 
up  where  Christ  walked,  This  Kconte  plant  furnishes  the  root,  n 
from  which  the  Arrow  Root  flour  is  made.  It  grows  wild  in  the  pine 
lands  of  Southern  Florida,  in  great  quantities, n 

(4)  7e  shall  simply  mention. in  brief  the  seven  day  annual 
festival,  which  is  fully  described  in  **  Florida  Facts  Differently 
Told,  11  Tills  festival  was  called  Fuskita,  It  was  held  when  the 
harvest  was  gathered,  particularly  the  maize,  and  is  still  observed 
by  the  3  sninol  e  and  i  an  s ,  although  it  may  be  slightly  varied  at  the 
present  time. 

This  festival  usually  occurred  in.  August  which  was  the  close 
of  The  old  year.  Hew  clothes,  cooking  utensils,  were  exchanged 
fer  the  old  ones  which  together  with  old  trash  were  burned.  The 


fir 


JL 


was  occupied  with  distributing  the  new  clothes,  etc,  A 


nejr  brew  called  black  drink  was  made  from  medicinal  leaves  while 
some  of  the  women  danced  the  Turkey  dance  ana  other  dan css  were  a 
part  of  the  program. 


\ 


-to 'men 


The  second  day  all  the  women  danced  about  noon  time,  then  the 
men  scoured  themselves  nit h  aches  and  dived  in  the  mater  after  -fitch 
each  to oh  a  bit  of  meal,  rubbed  it  or  his  hards,  then  on  his  face 
and  then  on  his  chest, 

A  light  feast  -"as  eater,  on  the  third  day.  The  mo  men  observed 
the  ash  and  meal  ceremony  and  then  began  what  is  known  as  the  "Long 
Dance1',  Then  followed  about  three  day?  of  visiting  expressions  of 
s:oo d  mill  mere  exchanged  and  a  feeling  of  harmony  prevailed.  On 
the  lest,  day  a  drink  of  14  herbs  mas  brewed  in  a  large  pot  and  other 
concoctions  mere  mixed  and  used  in  various  mays.  Just  at  sun dorm 
an  appointed  mar  holding  a  cane  with  two  white  feathers  walked  to 
the  mater's  edge  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Half  may  he 
stopped  and  gave  the  death  -.whoop  four  times.  After  the  whole  tribe 
had  reached  the  water’s  edge,  each  one  placed  a  bit  of  the  old- 
man's  tobacco  in  each  ear  and  on  his  head.  At  a  signal,  so, me  mas 

4 

thrown  into  the  water,  then  all  plunged  in  and  each  picked  up 
four  stones.  Each  member  crossed  his  chest  with  each  stone  and 
threw  it  into  the  mater,  giving  the  death  whoop  each  time  a  stone 
mas  cast.  This  signified  the  death  of  the  four  seasons  just  end¬ 
ed,  Then  each  one  washed  himself,  returned  to  the  fire  and  the 
"mad  Dance"  began  -which  lasted  late  into  the  night.  Thus  the  Ind¬ 
ian  He-"  Year  had  been  born.  This  festival  is  seriously  performed. 

,'I<3C5LLAHK0!J?J  CPTT0H3  A  YD  Y07E3 
All  the  various  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  a  common  des¬ 
cent,  for  many  similar  words  are  found  in  the  various  dialects  and 


. 
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there  is  2  striking  resemblance  of  religious  rites  and  character¬ 
istics. 

(l)  "The  Israelites  gave  such  names  as  best  suited  the  c  in¬ 
curs  t  a  ices  and  the  tines.  7e  find  that  the  name  of  A  hr  am  eras 
changed  to  Abraham;  Jacob  into  Israel,  etc. 

"This  custom  is  a  standing  rule  among  Indians  vhich  has  never 
been  deviated  from.  They  give  their  children  name?  expressive  of 
their  tampers,  out -.yard  appearances,  etc, 

"Israelites  --ere  divided  into  tribes  and  had  chiefs  over  them, 
Bach  tribe  had  its  sign.  Taoh  Indian  nation  has  its  particular 
totem. 

."It  is  believed  that  the  Southern  Indians  mere  advanced  be¬ 
yond  others  because  of  the  -teachings  of  Spanish  Missionaries  a- 
mong  the  Gulf  and  J.  Atlantic  Indians.  As  early  a3  1528,  Ca  coca 
de  Vac a  vrote  "Ac  told  them  by  signs,  vhich  they  understood,  there 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Veminoles  obtained  more  than 
a  general  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  missionaries  be¬ 
cause  of ‘their  difficulty  of  conversing  together. 
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EARLY  FLORIDA  INDIANS 

Page  1, 

Aborigines  o  f  Florida  have  been  a  vanished  race  since  the  days  of 
European  exploration  in  the  peninsula,  their  histsoy  is  woSl§g£&y  lacking  in  writ¬ 
ten  records,  and  if  it  were  not  for  valuable  evidence  archeologists  have  been  able 

/ 

to  offer  in  recent  times  through  mound  excavations,  their  true  story  would 

mystery. 

A  leading  ethnologist  states  that  in  early' historic  times  the  region 
from  Lake  Okeechobee  south,  including  the  Florida  Keys  and  extending  from'  the 
Gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  was  occupied  by  the  Calusa  Indians,  The  northern  half  of 
Florida  was  occupied  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Timucuan  stock,  who  inhavited  two 
separate  areas,  the  Gulf  coast  from  the  Ca loo saha tehee  River  to  the  State  line 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Palm  Eeach  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  . 

The  Calusas  are  said  to  show  a  definite  relationship  to  the  Timucuas, 
and  all  of  the  prehistoric  sites  of  Florida  form  part  of  the  general  southeastern 
culture  area  to  the  northwest  and  have  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  that  direction, 
according  to  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Regarding  the  Calusas,  typical  features  of  their  material  culture  are 
listed  as  "the  use  of  the  spear  thrower,  and  bone  projectile  points,  and  the  occ- 
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urence  of  characteristic  carved  wooden  plaques." 

Distinguishing  between  the  two  Timucua  areas,  pottery  of  the  Gulf 
Indians  is  said  to  be  "of  a  high  grade  typically  decorated  by  negative  designs  or 
bands  set  off  by  stippled  areas,  while  that  of  the  east  coast  tribes  is  of  a  poor 
grade  usually  undecorated  or  check  stamped." 

Smithsonian  representatives  believe  that  present  evidence  indicates 
Florida  was  One  of  the  last  sections  of  the  Southeast  to  be  populated  by  the  Indians, 
and  that  this  migration  was  so  late  that  no  marked  cultural  changes  had  time  to 
develop.  They  give  credence  to  the  theory  that  there  were  undoubtedly  some  conn¬ 
ections  in  prehistoric  times  between  the  peoples  of  Florida  and  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  say  such  contacts  must  have  been  culturally  unimportant  as  it  is  rem- 
arkable  how  completely  absent  is  the  material  evidence  of  any  Antillean  influence. 

The  Bahama  Islands  although  close  to  the  Florida  coast  are  classed  by  archeologists 
as  belonging  definitely  to  the  Antilles. 

A  writer  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  says  that  in  general 
the  linguistic  problem,  ami  in  the  Southeast  is  simpler  then  the  physical  problem, 
and  that  the  largest  single  stock  represented  in  the  region  is  called  liuskhogeen 
after  the  tribe  of  the  Creek  confederacy.  He  states  that  it  s±  is  suspected  that 
the  lost  languages  of  Southern  Florida — Calusa,  Ais,  etc. — were  elso  Muskhogean, 
and  the  dialects  of  theTimucua  of  central  and  northern  Florida  appear  to  be  remotely 
related  though  they  are  as  yet  kept  in  a  distinct  stock,  the  Timucuan. 

Explaining  the  difficulty  of  research  about  these  Indians  he  continues, 
"The  task  of  separating  the  cultural  area  is  hard  due  to  the  few  sources  to  infor- 

f  \  f 

mation.  Factual  data  is  dependent  on  Spanish,  French,  and  Engl  is. \  documents  spread 
ssxxx  over  three  sn±  centuries,  records  made  with  very  i±  different  objects  in  view 
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and  from  wholly  inharmonious  stand  points.  The  writers  were  officers,  traders, 

'  \ 

missionaries,  and  explorers,  and  material  shows  that  the  French  explorers  were  more 
interested  and  gave  far  superior  descriptions  than  either  the  English  or  Spanish, 

For  Northern  Florida  Huguenot  references  are  Ribault,  Laudormiere,  Le  Moyne  ana  Le 
Challeux,  and  an  important  Spanish  source^  is  the  Franciscan  Pareja.n 

"The  Memoir  of  Fontaneda" written  about  1575  is  listed  as  the  best  early 
account  of  Southwest  Florida.  Fontaneda,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  official  stationed 
at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  was  being  sent  back:  to  Spain  by  his  father  to  be  educated, 
but  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  was  wrecked  on  theFlorida  Keys  in  1550.  He 

spent  seventeen  years  among  the  Calusa  Indians  before  being  rescued  by  another 

0 

Spanish  vessel.  His  travels  took  him  inot  the  peninsual-  of  Florida  and  across  to 
the  west  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Charlotte  Harbor.  He  told  of  painting; 
on  deer  skin  that  "were  so  true  to  the  life  that  all  they  lacked  was  the  breath", 
and  of  "carvings  and  such  so  skillfully  wrought  that  they  compared  favorably  with 
the  best  works  of  the  masters  of  the  day." 

He  describes  the  Indian  manner  of  dress,  their  homes,  their  wars,  and 

b 

their  customs.  According  to  him  the  Calusas  had  a  special  method  od  scalping  their 

\ 

victims  which  did  not  always  take  place  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  carried  the 
entire  head  back  to  cemp  and  always  took  three  scalps  instead  of  one  which  included 
the  topknot  and  two  rings  of  flesh  and  hair  just  hisaaw  belov/.  Then  after  an  appr^ - 
Opiate  ceremony  the  heads  were  buried. 

Fontaneda* s  Memoir  is  ver  rare,  the  only  twro  known  copies  belonging  to 
the  anithsonian  Institution  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  regard  to  Southeast  Florida  an  authority  says,  "Nothing  in  either 
Spanish  or  French  approaches  in  value  the  simple  tale  of  the  Quaker,  Jonathan 
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Dickenson,  of  Philadelphia An  early  piece  of  American  literature  and  a  popular 
one,  judging  by  its  numerous  editions,  Dickenson’s  Journal  is  in  old  English 
style  with  odd  capitaliztions  and  "f"  used  in  place  of  "s".  In  diary  form  the  write 
takes  up  the  shipwreck  of  a  party  of  Englishmen  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  above 
Palm  Beach  in  1696,  their  capture  by  Indians,  and  their  trials  in  journeying  to 

St.  Augustine  and  6h  to  Philadelphia.  The  book  calls  the  Indian  tribes  of  Florida 

t 

savage  and  canibal,  and  although  several  of  the  band  of  Quakers  me/death  through 

\ 

exposure  and  starvation,  none  were  killed  by  the  brown  men.  The  Englishmen  believed 
they  were  saved  by  "God’s  protecting  providence"  and  the  fact  that  they  pretended 
to  be  Spaniards  knowing  that  the  Indians  had  a  great  fear  of  that  race.  Historians 
accept  Dickenson’s  story  as  authentic  and  trace  the  author  as  later  becoming  a  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  important  site  of  the  Calusas  consisting  of  a  refuse  mound  approx¬ 
imately  100  by  150  years  in  extent  and  an  adjoining  sand  burial  mound  located  in 
the  Everglades  a  mile  and  a  half  west  q_f  the  town  of  Belle  Glade  was  excavated 
in  1934  as  a  part  of  an  archeological  program  set  up  by  the  Civil  Works  Administ¬ 
ration  under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  report  on  this  project  gives  the  follwong  information;  "A  section 
70  by  20  feet  was  excavated  near  the  northwest  part  of  the  shell  mound,  which  yeilded 
a  quantity  of  potsherds,  and  artifacts  of  bone,  shell  and  wood.  Preliminary  inv¬ 
estigations  seem  to  show  a  rather  static  culture  at  this  site,  the  same  type  of 
ob^jects  occuring  at  all  levels.  The  bone  implements  consisted  in  the  main  of 
arrow  and  spear  points,  awls,  and  long  pins.  Deer-horn  artifacts  were  plentiful 
and  included  awls,  flaking  implements,  and  adz  holders.  An  interesting  object 

l  i  .  . 

*  C'S- v~-  ''  I 

recovered  is  what  seems  to  have  been  a  deer  headrSss  consisting  of  a  small  protion 
of  the  skull  with  the  antlers  attached.  The  antlers  have  been  polished  and  hollowed 
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out  so  as  to  make  them  light  in  weight.  Marine  shells  were  used  extensively  in  the 

manufacture  of  implements  and  utensils. 

/ 

"No  sterile  layers  occurred  in  the  refuse  mound,  indicating  a  con¬ 
tinuous  occupation,  although  probably  seasonal,  as  this  area  would  have  been  flooded 
in  the  rainy  season.  $  large  collection  of  animal,  bird,  and  fish  bones,  and 
shells  was  made.  These  remains  indicate  d  a  diet  of  deer,  alligators,  turtles, 
raccoons,  oppossums,  turkeys,  water-fowl,  fish,  and  shellfish,  including  many  marine 
forms. 

"In  all,  there  were  6  distinguishable  periods  of  use  of  this  site,  3 
as  a  place  of  habitation  and  3  as  a  burial  mound.  During  its  history  there  was  ao 
apparent  radical  change  in  culture,  the  material  from  all  strata  closely  resembling 
that  from  the  adjacent  shell  mound. 

"Caryed  wooden  objects  were  recovered  from  the  water-deposited  sand 
from  the  first  sand  mound.  These  included  several  carved  bird  heads,  a  seat  in  the 
form  of  an  otter,  and  parts  of  two  plaques. 

"The  improtance  of  the  Belle  Glade  site  lies  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  material  collected.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  Florida,  there  is  a  represent¬ 
ative  collection  of  habitation  shellmound  artifacts,  burial  furniture,  and  skeletal 

material  all  from  one  site.  The  site  will  also  give  the  opportunity  to  study  any 

fA  AS 

cultural  or  physical  changes  that  my  have  taken  place  within  this  group.  This  is 
a  unique  opportunity,  as  definite  stratigraphy  is  rare  in  Florida.  Another  importanl 
feature  here  is  the  correlation  that  is  poBsible  with  the  wooden  material  found 
at  Key  Marco,  which  tands  to  link  the  two  sites  together  culturally." 

In  a  Smithsonian  report  the  foilwing  cultural  features  are  listed  as 
in  some  measure  specialized  to  the  aborigines  of  Florida;  use  of  Spanish  moss  as 
clothing  by  women;  head  hair  kept  long  and  used  in  lieu  o  f  a  quiver;  peculair 
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ear  ornaments  relatively  more  common;  no  distinct  summer  houses  except  crude 

I 

lodges*,  long  rectangular  town  houses;  thatching  of  palmetto;  stone  used  in 
making a storehouses;  great  importance  of  fish  food;  considerable  use  of  alligators 
as  food;  absence  of  chunkey  game;  clans  with  totems  and  phratries;  tending  toward 
a  caste  system;  mourning  strictly  enjoined  on  widows;  bodies  of  the  dead  burned 
along  v/ith  their  houses,  though  ossoaries  appear  to  have  been  existence  on  the  west 
'  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  material  culture  follow:  "The  male 
attire  was  the  breechclout,  usually  consisting  of  a  doeskin,  later  replaced  by 
cloth,  passed  between  the  legs  and  tucked  up  under  ±  a  belt  before  and  behind,  with 
considerable  to  spare  at  either  end.  The  on.y  clear  cut  regional  change  in  the 
character  of  the  breedhclout  appears  in  southern  Florida,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  heat.  Thus  Fontaneda,  speaking  of  the 
Caluss  men  and  undoubtedly  referring  to  this  article  of  attire  says  that  it  was 
of  ’braided  palm  leaves’,  and  Dickenson  state  the  same  of  the  Indians  of  the  efister: 
coast,  the  Jeaga  and  Ais.  He  notes  breechclouts  of  this  type  on  the  first  Indians 
who  came  to  meet  him  and  his  companions  after  their  shipwreck.  Farther  along  he 
described  it  as  a  ’piece  of  plaitwork  of  straws,  wrought  out  of  divers  colours,  and 

of  a  triangular  figure,  with  a  belt  of  four  fingers  broad  of  the  same,  wrought  to- 

c 

gether,  ir  which  goes  about  the  waist,  and  the  angle  of  the  other  having  a  thing  to 
it  coming  between  the  lege;  and  strings  to  the  end  of  the  belt,  all  three  meeting 
together,  are  fastened  behind  with  a  horse  tail,  or  a  bunch  of  silk  grass,  exactly 
resembling  it  of  a  flaxen  colour;  this  being  all  the  apparel  as  covering  the  men 
wear.*  The  drawings  of  Le  Moyne  supposedly  illustrating  usage  among  the  Timucua 
represent  the  Indians  wearing  breechclouts  made  of  single  garments  wrapped  aTrotPfr 
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about  the  hips  and  fastened  behind,  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  they  varied 
to  such  an  extent  from  the  universal  custom*  in  the  Southeast. 

nThere  is  no  early  reference  to  moccasins  in  Florida,  but  it  is  not 
probably  that  they  were  entirely  unknown.  The  one  invariable  female  garmaV  was  a 
short  skirt  usually  made  of  deerskin.  In  Floridja  most  women,  especially  those 
of  the  poorer  classes  substituted  Spanish  moss.  From  LeMoyne’s  drawings  it  would 
appear  that  the  mantle  of  Spanish  moss  usually  fastened  over  the  left  shoulder  to 
expose  the  right  breast. 

"Shawls  were  made  of  animal  skins,  feathers  of  turkeys  and  other 
birds.  Anciently  leading  men  wore  headbands  of  feathers,  skings,  or  metals. 

During  dances  fans  made  of  turkey  feathers  were  carried  by  the  participants  in  order 
to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  fire. 

"L^ke  most  of  the  other  American  Indians  those  of  the  Southeast  generally 
took  pains  to  extract  the  hairs  from  all  parts  of  their  bodies  except  their  heads. 
Thier  head  hair  was  kept  long  and  trussed  and  they  carried  arrows  init. 

% 

"Shell  beads  were  used  and  bracelets  were  made  of  fish  teeth.  Peculdir 
to  the  Timucuas  were  small  oblong  fish-bladders,  which  when  inflated  looked  like 
pearls,  and  which  being  dyed  red,  look  like  light  colored  carbuncles.*  In  Virginia 
and  Florida  legs  of  birds  were  stuck  through  holes  the  ears,  but  the  wearers  in 
such  cases  were  probably  doctors.  Florida  data  inidicates  that  the  omission  of 
leggings  was  accompanied  by  a  greater  employment  of  leg  ornaments  directly  traceable 
to  the  warm  climate. 

"Tattooing  was  practically  universal  and  from  kira  what  most  writers  tell 
us  it  would  seem  that  the  art  found  a  peculiarly  high  expression  through  that  medium 
Indians  of  Florida  and  Carolina  allowed  their  finger  and  toe  nails  to  grow  very  long. 
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"In  most  of  the  Florida  peninsula  the  houses  were  thatched  with  palmetto 
Storehouses  were  said  to  be  constructed  partly  of  stone. 

"Little  wooden  seats  or  stools  with  3  legs  and  ax  carved  all  out  of 
one  piece  is  suggested  by  a  Florida  reference.  Wooden  dishes,  ladles  and  spoons 
seeing  to  have  been  in  use  everywhere,  and  in  some  quarters  were  objects  of  trade. 
Canoes  were  hollowed  out  of  single  logs  by  means  of  fire.  Cane  was  the  favorite 
material  for  mats,  baskets  and  cradles.  It  was  also  the  most  effective  choice  of 
material  for  arrows,  at  least  against  Spanish  mail0 

"Corn,  beans  and  squashy  of  various  kinds  were  planted  through¬ 
out  the  entier  Southeast  area  and  were  treated  so  similarly  that  it  is  evident  they 
were  introduced  at  about  the  same  time  and  from  one  quarter.  Perhaps  tobacco  should 
be  added  to  these.  In  Florida  the  men  cultivated  the  ground  and  the  women  followed 
them  planting  the  seed.  In  southern  Florida  meal  was  made  of  cycadaceous  plant 
(Zamia  integrifolia)  which,  after  the  Seminole  invaded  the  peninsula,  was  also  called 
by  them  kuntie,  or  sometimes  white  kuntie,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  the 
red  kuntie. 

i  "Bows  and  arrows  were  the  chief  means  of  securing  animal  food.  The 
deer  was  the  animal  mainly  depended  upon  to  supply  meat,  and  it  was  either  stalked 
by  a  single  hunter  or  killed  in  numbers  by  means  of  surrounds.  In  most  cases  the 
stalker  attracted  his  victim^  within  shot  by  means  of  a  stuffed  deer  head.  Deer 
and  other  kinds  of  game  azSlxx  were  often  roused  by  firing  the  canes  and  other  under¬ 
brush.  Bears  were  pursued  more  for  their  fat  than  ±Jnszi  their  flesh.  Bison,  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Southeast  at  an  early  period.  -Alligators  were  hunted  and  eaten  in 
Ilroida.  A11  kinds  of  meats  and  fish  were  iried  and  kept  for  winter  use.  The  dog 
was  the  only  domestic  animal,  But  he  was  of  little  use  except  occasionally  as  an  art 
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of  food. 

"Fish  was  available  everywhere  and  generally  was  caught  by  spearing. 
Shellfish  was  collected  along  the  coasts.  Huge  mounds  of  oyster  shells  remain  to 
the  present  day  as  reminders  of  the  Indians  fondness  for  this  seafood. 

n  A  fire  droll  of  the  simpli'est  type  was  used  in  which  one  stick  was 
twirled  against  another  between  the  hands. 

"Regarding  social  culture  the  Southeast  is  one  of  the  great  areas  in 
North  America  in  which  matrilinear  descent  was  in  vogue.  The  powers  q^f  the 
chiefs  was  very  great,  and  control  of  land  was  by  towns. 

"Looseness  between  the  sexes  before  carriage  was  the  rule,  Puni sh¬ 
ips  nt  in  cases  of  adultry  was  meted  out  differently  by  different  tribes. 

"Of  respect  for  property  it  was  general  that  th^ievery  within  the 
tribe  was  comparatively  uncommon  ana  thievery  from  strangers  the  rule. 

"While  the  tribes  of  south  Florida  no  doubt  traded  with  the  northern 
Indians  more  than  is  commonly  supposed,  indeed  there  are  evidences  of  a  fairly  well 
developed  barter  with  the  Indians  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  ultima  ted  itself  in  a  shell  currency,  or  any  other  medium  of  exchange.  While 
shells  were  used  as  ornaments,  as  arrow  points,  and  in  many  other  ways,  there  are  s 
surprisingly  few  references  to  shell  beads,  and  the  wampum  and  rcanoke  of  the  more 
northern  Indians  was  probably  unknown. 

"The  unrecorded  history  of  the  Southeast  after  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  plainly  revolved  about  the  great  corn  states  of  the  interior.  It  is 
true  thatthe  interior  people^  made  some  use  of  fish  just  as  the  coastal  peoples, 
excepting  the  Calusas,  depended  partly  on  corn,  but  for  their  animal  sustenance  the 
relied  mainly  on  the  deer,  supplemented  by  the  bear,  and  in  earlier  time,  the  bison. 
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On  this  economic  basis  several  communities  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  came  into 
existence,  though  ©ach  embraced  a  number  of  towns  or  bands  scattered  over  a  cons¬ 
iderable  territory.  The  community  life  expressed  itself  in  ground  and  buildings  for 
social  and  ceremonial  purposes,  the  building  raised  at  times  upon  artificial 

mounds  which  remain  as  the  most  striking  andpermanent  memorials  of  our  Gulf  Indians. 
Lack  of  domestic  animals  of  economic  value  and  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  fertilize: 
prevented  these  states  from  attaining  the  stability  necessary  for  an  advanced  2±± 
civilization. 

"The  towns  were  vacated  annually  during  the  hunting  season  and  it  was 
difficult  to  preserve  them  in  the  same  place  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  and  of  accessible,  supplies  of  fire  wood.  The  evolution  of  a  true  city 
life  and  states  of  the  ©Id  World  pattern  were  thus  seriously  hampered,  though  the 
remains  of  ISaya  civilisation  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  which  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  similar  economic  substructure,  show  the  possiblitlies  of  this  type  of  culture, 
The  tribes  of  our  Souths sat  climbed  part  way  up  the  hill  which  the  Maya  ascended  to 
the  top. 

"There  is  good  evidence  that  the  culture  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Southeast  extended  in  very  recent  prehistoric  times  considerably  farther  toward  the 
north  and  that  it  embraced  most  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  even  reached  the  Great  Lakes. 

"After  white  contact  the  Florida  tribes  were  destroyed  or  scattered, 
and  the  same  fate  overtook  the  Yamasees,  the  Indians  of  theGeorgia  coast  and  the 
smaller  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  South  Carolina.  This  served  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Creeks  proper  both  by  weakening  that  of  their  neighbors  and  by  causing 
many  fugitives  tribes  to  unite  with  them  and  add  to  their  fighting  force." 

Origin  of  the  Seminoles,  present  Indians  of  the  Everglades,  is  that 
they  were  a  strange  wandering  clan  from  the  northwest  who  found  their  way  into  Floric 
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during  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  century  and  settled  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  then  powerful  tribes  of  the  section.  They  were  called  Seminoles 
signifying  wander^ers  or  lost  men  and  properly  meaning  people  who  camp  at  a 
distance  from  the  large  settled  towns#  One  informant  gives  the  date  as  1750  when 
they  emigrated  from  Georgia  after  their  seperation  from  the  Creek  condederacy.  They 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  the  process  of  time  became  so  powerful  they  were  the 
dominant  tribe  of  Florida. 

^  Soon-  after  the  transfer  of  Florida  frcm  Spain  to  the  United  States 
in  1821  settlers  moved  in  to  the  new  American  territory  and  as  a  result  of  imposing 

»•  f\ 

on  the  Indians ^disorders  followed  that  finally  culmlanted  in  the  seven  year  Seminole 

3 

Wars  from  1836  to  1842. 

i  S 

Osceola,  famous  chief  and  hero  of  the  Sominoles,  who  -ed  called  jsfc  by 
many  authorities  Florida’s  outstanding  historic  character,  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  Indian  battle®.  In  a  sketch  of  the  distinguished  Osceola  and  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  Seminoles,  Minnie  Moore  Wilson,  states,  ’’Osceola  was  magnanimous  in  character 
and  honorable  in  war ,  and  no  historian  has  ever  charged  to  this  chivalrous  Seminole 

\  *v  \ 

any  crime  during  all  his  fearless  opposition  to  the  removal  of  hsi  people  from  their 

v 

■*) 

own  isxsrfcsxyxaat  native  sunny  land,  to  the  blizzard-stricken  terriotry  of  the  West.” 

The  story  is  told  that  when  officers  of  the  United  States  called  a 
council  at  Fort  King  in  1834  to  make  final  arrnagements  for  the  Seminole  removal 
to  the  West  they  received  Osceola  to  sign  the  Treaty  and  he  dramatically  replied  as 
follows:  "This  is  my  signature.  Rather  than  act  a  coward,  by  signing  away  the 

Seminoles* s  inheritance,  and  taking  my  people  into  a  starnge  land,  I  will  fight  till 
the  last  drop  of  blood  moistens  the  Seminoles’ s  hunting  grounds.”  He  drove  his 
dagger  through  the  Treaty,  pinning  it  to  the  «  table  and  said,  "The  land  is  ours; 
this  is  the  way  I  will  sign  all  such  treaties.” 
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Mrs.  Wilson  says  that  a  tragic  event  in  Osceola’s  personal  history 
was  responsible  for  his  killing  of  the  Indian  agent,  General  Thompson,  ^he  explains 
the  circumstance  as  follows;  "Osceola  had  recently  been  married  to  a  beautiful 
young  Indian  girl  known  as  "Morning  Dew,"  whose  father  was  an  Indian  Chief tian.  Her 
mother  was  the  descendant  of  a  fugitive  slave.  By  slave  holding  laws,  the  child 
follows  the  condition  of  the  mother  and  Osceola’s  v:ife  was  called  African  slave. 

The  young  warrior,  in  company  with  his  bride,  visited  the  trading  post  at  Fort  King 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  supplies.  While  there,  the  young  wife  was  carried  off  in 
chains  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Osceola  became  wild  with  grief  and  rage  and  no 
Knight  or  cavalier  days  ever  showed  more  valor  than  did  this  spartan  Indian  in  the 
attempt  to  recapture  his  wife. 

"For  his  revenge  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioner, 
General  Wiley  Thompson,  and  put  in  irons.  Oseceola  affected  penitence  and  was  relea 
but  revenge  was  uppermost  in  his  endt  aoul.  To  avenge  the  capture  of  his  wife  was 
Osceola’s  constant  thought.  For  weeks  he  secreted  himself  watching  an  opportunity 
to  murder  General  Thompson,  and  his  friend.  No  influence  could  dissuade  him  from 
his  bloody  purpose.  At  length  discovering  General  Thompson  and  Lieutenant  Smith, 
Oseceola  giving  the  terrible  war  cry,  sprang  like  a  mountain  cat  from  his  hiding 
place  and  killed  both  men.  His  work  of  vengenance  was  now  complete. 

x  /  "Almost  as  wild  as  a  Scandinavian  Saga  is  the  story  of  the  fight  he 
now  gave  our  generals  for  nearly  two  years.  Osceola  was  a  clean  ana  chivalrous 

warrior - the  attack  upon  Genral  Thompson,  he  considered  a  righteous  vengance,  the 

only  instance  of  the  kind  recorded. 

"This  was  the  beginning  of  Osceola’s  participation  in  the  Seminole  war. 

r 

This  seven  years  war  actually  began  on  December  28,  1835,  when  Oseola  killed  General 
Thompson  and  on  the  same  day  that  Major  Dade’s  battalion  was  annihilated  by  the 
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Jndi^ans  led  byMicanopee.  The  outstanding  part  Osceola  played  in  the  Seminole 
tS3t  wr  was  that  of  a  great  leader,  a  peerless  military  strategist.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  also  states,  "Everything  points  to  the  fact  clearly 
stated  by  the  historian,  Charles  H.  Coe  and  others,  that  Osceola  was  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites.  It  was  the  question  of 
removal  from  their  beloved  sunny  homes,  stirring  his  patriotic  soul  to  £±  its  depths 
that  brought  him  into  opposition  and  nerved  him  to  heroic  deed  in  the  effort  to 
save  his  people  from  exile  or  utter  destruction." 

Osceola  was  betrayed  and  captured  at  Fort  Peyton  near  St.  Augustine 
in  1837  under  pretense  of  a  truce  and  v.as  sent  in  chains  to  prison  at  Fort  Moultrie 
South  ,/Carolina,  where  he  died  of  a  broke5/ spirit  January  30,  1838,  Mrs.  Wilson 
declares,  "Is  not  the  seizure  of  Osceola  a  supreme  illustration  of  AmericaTs  blackes 
Chapter?" 

He  was  buried  with  full  military  honors  of  a  hero  by  the  American 
govei^ient  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  his  grave  remains  a  pilgrimage  spot  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors.  The  United  States  Government  honored  him  by  taking  a  deathcast 
of  his  head  and  shoulders  before  burial,  ana  this  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.  %ile  Osceola  was  in  Fort  Moultrie,  George  Catlir 
was  summoned  to  make  his  portrait  and  those  oil  paintings  now  hang  in  the  halls 
of  the  Snithsonian  Institution. 

The  majority  of  the  S  minoles  went  to  Indian  territory  in  Oklahoma 
follwoing  the  end  of  campaigns  in  1842.  Thos^who  refused  to  surrender  ±g Ixna  to 
the  white  man  evaded  him  by  hiding  in  the  vast  Everglades  swamp  region,  ana  the  700 
Seminoles  in  Florida  today  are  descendants  of  those  Indians. 

The  present  Florida  SgTninoles  maintain  an  atti£tude  of  independence  and 
have  never  recognized  allegiance  to  the  United  Staes.  They  strongly  resist  any  effo 
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of  the  government  to  place  them  on  a  reservation,  and  the  new  official  policy  of  "let 
the  Seminole s  alone"  is  now  being  enforced. 

There  are  four  clans  in  the  state  each  ruled  by  a  councilman  instead 
of  a  chief.  Once  a  year  during  the  full  moon  in  June  the  Green  Corn  D„nce  is  held 

o 

with  all  the  tribes  attending.  A  tribal  court  is  in  order  and  punishment  fixed  for 
those  who  have  committed  crimes  during  the  year.  The  public  is  barred  from  the 
ceremonies. 

Roy  Nash,  in  an  annual  report  on  the  Seminoles,  gives  the  following 
infoimation  about  their  camp  sites:  "fhe  few  camps  in  Hendry  County  are  all  south 
of  the  Devil’s  Garden;  white  hunters  and  trappers  have  preempted  the  territory  betwee 
there  and  LaEelle.  The  Indians  from  both  Collier  and  Hendry  Counties  trade  at 
Everglades  City,  Immokalee  and  Fort  Myers.  The  Indians  of  Glades  County  live  in 
threei  or  four  camps  in  the  ’Cabbage  Woods’  south  of  Brighton  using  Brighton  and 
Okeechobee  as  their  trading  points.  I  know  of  no  permanent  camps  in  Highlands  Commit 
although  the  Indians  hunt  as  far  north  as  Lake  Istopoga.  The  Cow  Creek  camps  are 
eight  or  ten  miles  northeast  of  Okeechobee  City,  chiefly  in  St.  Lucie  County. 

Indians  come  from  Kenansville,  in  Osceola  County,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  they 
camp  on  the  Brevard  County  side  of  the  line,  on  Ten  Mile  Greek  and  the  Blue  Cypress< 
This  is  right  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Johns*  river,  180  miles  from  the  camps  in  Monroe 
County.  There  ac±  are  no  Indians  in  Florida  north  of  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Johns, 
"Coming  south  along  the  East  Coast,  the  venerable  Billy  Smith,  medicine 
man  for  all  theBe  Okeechobee  Indians,  has  his  camp  in  the  swamp  six  miles  northeast 
of  Fort  Drum,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Indian  River  County.  In  western  St.  Lucie 
County  there  are  a  few  camps  both  north  and  south  of  the  Fort  Pierce-Okeechobee  road 
these  Indians  trade  in  both  county  seats. 

"In  Palm  Beach  County  there  is  one  camp,  and  in  Broward  County  there 
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are  the  sick  and  indigent  on  the  reservation  at  Dania,  as  well  as  the  Osceolas  and 
Tommies  who  were  crowded  from  their  Fort  Lauderdale  hammock  in  the  days  of  the  boo 
and  the  Lumpers  crowded  from  the  coast  a  few  miles  south*  In  Dade  County  there  ar 
the  Indians  on  exhibition  at  Musa  Isle  and  in  2?  Coppingers'  Tropical  Garden,  in 
the  city  of  Miami;  also  one  camp  15  miles  west  of  Homestead,  and  perhaps  two  xa  or 
three  camps  on  islands  in  the  Everglades  north  of  the  Tamiami  Trail.  One  Indian 
family  who  used  to  live  in  Martin  County  between  Indiantown  and  the  lake  moved  to 


Dania 
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Herbert  C.  Gardner,  Archeologist,  Belle  Glade,  Florida.  (Consultant) 
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Seminole  Indian  customs  furnish  a  source  of  legendary 
literature,  the  history  of  the  tribe  is  rich  in  folio  lore 
and  tribal  usage*  Many  of  the  legends  have  come  down  to  us 
in  various  forms,  many  of  them  remain  the  sane  through  each 
re-telling.  • 
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RHAFHFH:  (rate  probably  approximate¬ 


ly  1915)  A  Spanish  vessel  was  reported  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  a  coral  reef  that  parallels  the  Florida  Coast  at  Miami 
Bench.  The  name  of  the  vessel  and  the  date  are  unknown.  One 
moonlight  night  some  of  the  wreckage  floated  ashore;  a  metal 


of  wine  * 

Fen t  found  the  chest  to  be  full  of  coins. 
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returned  to  its  keen  and  natural  state,  he  tried  to  find  the 
location  of  his  cache.  But  he  had  hidden  it  so  securely  that 
he  could  not  locate  it.  Go,  once  every  month,  when  the  moon¬ 
beams  fell  as  he  thought  they  had  on  the  night  he  had  hidden  the 
treasure,  Pent  went  along  the  teach  arid  continued  his  search. 

He  did  this  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  the  treasure  is  still  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  buried  just  where  Uncle  Pent  hid  it,  somewhere 
along  the  shore  of  liorlh  if i ami  Beach.  (3) 

TUB  LLGFHl  OF  TUB  HIHCh  BOWL:  On  the  shores  of  Biscayne 
Pay  about  four  miles  south  of  the  center  of  the  city  of  Miami 
is  a  natural  spring  known  as  thenPunch  Bov/l"  and  believed  by 
seme  to  have  been  the  Tonchesa  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  search.  The 
spring  is  said  to  have  been,  first  discovered  by  General  Parley, 
the  famous  Indian  fighter,  and  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  to 
the  -Miami  region.  The  Punch  Bowl  is  now  on  private  property 
belonging  to  the  Brickeil  estate,  but  for  many  years  when  Miami 
was  young  it  was  open  to  the  public,  and  was  a  weoea  for  those 
seeking  points  of  interest  about  Miami.  It  was  also  a  favorite 
spot  for  picnickers  who  enjoyed  the  scenery  as  they  thrilled  to 
drink  the  cool,  healthful  water  from  out  the  same  place  where 
pirates,  adventurers,  conquerors,  planters,  colonists  had  drunk. 

Under  the  heading  ’'Miami's  Strange  Shrine  of  a  Shattered 
Bream",  Ires ton  Bhea,  staff  writer  for  the  Miami  Bally  Mews, 
published  a  story  of  the  hunch  Bowl  which  he  called  the  "Devil's 
Hunch  Bowl,"  possibly  for  news  interest.  He  describes  the 
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spring  as  a  wafer  hole  on  the  bank  of  the  Bay 9  approached  by 
stone  steps  through  a  dark  shady  path  where  the  sun  filters 
in  hut  feebly  at  noon;  a  spot  cool  and  alluring  to  early 
settlers  who  cane  there  for  pleasv.ro,  or  to  see  whether  the 
waters  really  did  produce  beauty  and  health  and  ward  off  old 
age . 

Phis  same  writer  advances  the  belief  that  the  ste; s  to 
the  spring  were  hand-carved  by  negro  slaves  of  the  Spanish 
settlers  of  Coconut  Grove,  now  part  of  Miami.  But  an  arrow 
pointing  to  a  part  of  the  coast  Is  described,  not  as  the  work 
of  slaves,  but  of  early  pirates,  and  that  possibly  it  points 
to  a  burled  treasure.  Many  have  dug  in  vain  to  verify  this 
tale. 

The  Lunch  Bowl  of  the  past  is  now  but  a  cloudy  water 
hole  from  which  no  one  drinks.  It  is  now  on  private  property, 
and  even  if  it  were  not  it  has  been  neglected  so  that  it  Is  fii 
ed  with  leaves  and  dirt,  and  has  lost  the  romantic  beauty  and 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  it  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
as  a  public  play  spot  for  Miamians.  (1) 
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who  was  known  to  he  a  great  gourmand .  That  because  Isaiah 
Hall  caught  an  eleven  pound  barracuda,  cooked  it  and  ate  it  by 
himself  on  the  shore  nearby,  the  natives  named  the  spot  ’’Dinner 
Key"  when  they  heard  of  the  enormous  dinner  consumed  there  by 
one  man.  (2) 

The  other  story  is  that  on  a  hot  summer  day  a  group  of 
pioneer  women  sailing  on  the  Bay  looking  for  a  likely  place  to 
land  end  eat  their  lunch,  seloc+ed.  this  very  pleasant  and  shady 
spot,  christened  it  "Tinner  Key",  and  recommended  it  to  all  of 
their  friends  for  outdoor  dinners.  (3) 

THE  LSGFKD  OF  THE  TO  KB!  GhAVK  AT  AP.CK  GREEK :  « Dad  "  {  J.  -V . 
Wiggins)  lives  in  a  large  cement  house  about  a  half  mile  from 
a  lone  grave  which  he  says  has  been  his  neighbor  in  Arch  Creek 
(now  part  of  hi ami )  ever  since  he  can  remember.  The  deserted 
grave  is  in  a  hammock  jungle,  concealed  by  a  dark  thicket.  The 
only  nearby  live  thinga  are  a  great  horned  owl  with  its  dismal 
hooting,  and  mocking  birds  who  find  haven  in  the  lonely  place. 
According  to" Dad  "  Wiggins,  ghouls  have  twice  molested  the  grav 
once  in  1925  and  again  recently.  The  first  grave  molester 
was  a  woman  of  i-iiami  who  kept  the  leg  bones  she  found,  for  what 
reason  no  one  seems  to  know .  The  second  time  it  was  looted  was 
"Dad’s”  story  without  substantiating  details. 

The  grave,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  live-oak  tree, 
bears  the  epitaph  which  has  been  responsible  for  its  molestat¬ 
ion:  "William  S. ,  son  of  Dr.Jk  .  kill  ikon,  of  Scarboro ,  hlaine. 
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Lied  Feb. 5th,  1876.  ’Vet  all  la  well,  God’s  good  design  I  ce<  , 
That  where  our  treasure  Is,  Our  hearts  mar  be.’” 

To  the  literal  minded  and  ever  present  treasure  hunters 
along  the  Miami  water  ways,  the  epitaph  stood  for  a  marl:  of 
buried  gold,  not  for  what  very  probably  was  a  symbol  of  the  troa 
lire  of  a  father’s  devoted  heart.  But  the  mystery  of  the  grave’s 
lonely  setting;  who  Dr.  Mill ken  was;  where  he  went,  and  how  he 
got  the  stone  carved  and  In  place  is  yet  to  be  solved. 

One  tale-bearer  claimed  him  the  survivor  of  a  series  of 
skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  a  surveyor  coming  from  Kissimmee, 
Florida,  and  that  the  Government  erected  the  stone;  that  Hi Hi¬ 
kers  and  his  little  baud  of  men  were  all  killed  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  grave. 

’’Lad”  biggins  is  r -pitied  to  have  picked  out  this  site 
because  he,  himself  sought  solitude  in  an  out  of  the  way  re¬ 
treat.  But  since  19S5  the  neighborhood  has  become  more  and 
more  populated.  ’’Too  thickly  settled  for  him  now”  Lad  says, 
yet  he  did  not  move  away  from  that  lone  grave,  hay be  he  takes 
the  v/ord  " treasure”  to  mean  ’’gold”...  who  knows?  (3) 

n T-B  Bv  h :0L  by  :aT£":  •  Chief  Tigertail,  loader 

of  the  Serainolee  { date  not  given)  met  his  death  by  an  assassin’s 
bullet.  lie  was  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  Christian  although  he  never  professed  Christian¬ 
ity  in  any  church  of  the  ’pale  faces.'  •  Bor  did  he  talk  oi  hj.s 

belief  in  the  hereafter  cr  Christ  after  he  became  a  Seminole. 
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However,  his  belief  in  the  one  God,  the  (river  and  Taber  away 
of  Life,  whom  his  ancestors  designated  as  "TEE  GOT  Pi  WHO 21 
.WS  LIVE"  is  one  of  the  Seminole  legends  as  follows: 

A  long  time  ago,  Eshackeiomissoe  (God)  scattered  seeds 
about  Him  in  a  rich  valley  bordering  on  a  river.  After  a  time 
he  saw  fingers  coming  out  of  the  ground ,  many  of  them  coming 
out  o  i  the  sand.  Following  the  fingers  cane  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

Lome  of  these  people,  created  by  Eshacketonisses,  on 
going  to  the  river  to  wash,  bathed  themselves  too  long  and 
became . white  and  weal.  They  became  Eslochatteo,  or  the  White 
Face.  Others  stayed  in  the  water  Just  long  enough  and  came 
out  filled  with  courage  and  strength.  They  were  the  Ted  Chins. 
The  remainder  did  not  wash  at  all  and  remained  forever  black. 
They  were  the  ilegro  Face,  or  the  Estalustee. 

The  Eeninoles  believe  that  Sshtooke-tomissee-epoohee, 
the  3 on  of  God,  came  many,  many  years  ago  and  lived  with  the 
Indians  to  teach  thorn  to  be  good.  According  to  their  legend, 
the  Son  of  God  was  hilled  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  first 
came  to  the  Western  World •  Since  then,  Seminole  fed! cine  her: 
have  taught  Seninoles  to  think  of  God  and  have  interpreted  the 
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Medicine  Men  teach  the  one  time  presence  of  the  3on  of 
God  on  the  southernmost  point  of  Florida  where  he  was  mot  by 
three  braves  who  carried  Him  on  their  shoulders  around 'the  pen¬ 
insula.  As  this  was  being  done*  the  Son  of  Cod  sowed  scads  of 
Koonti  root,  or  Sago  palm,  a  gift  to  the  Indians  from  Cod,  as 
the  Seainolea  were  then  in  a  starving  condition*  their  land 
had  become  dry  and  parched ,  game  was  all  gone,  corn  withered. 

In  the  interval  of  several  months,  waiting  for  the  Koonti  to 
grow*  in  the  rain  that  God  sent*  came  bread  which  the  Indians 
ate.  Rain  and  bread,  like  the  white  man’s  biscuit,  came  reg¬ 
ularly  every  morning  to  the  starving  Indians,  broad  that  was 
snail  and  round  and  good  to  eat.  So  the  Indians  had  all  they 
could  eat  until  the  Koonti 'was  of  edible  size. 


Jack  Tigertail  and  his  Seminole  brothers  and  sister 
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The  Seminole’s  ultimate  resting  place  was  called  ” Ini Ike t a" 
(Home  of  Heaven).  To  this  place  all. good  Indians  went  after  ce 
where  water  was  cool  and  palatable  and  game  was  plentiful  (The 
Happy  Hunting  Ground) .  But  bad  Indians  wore  doomed  to  a.  place 
quite  opposite,  where  they  hunted  in  vain  and  the  water  was 
hot  and  unpalatable.  (3) 
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was  found  burled  in  the  sand  by  workmen  who  were  blasting  for 
the  Miami  Canal  (Late  not  given).  Capt.  A. J. Rose,  who  was 
bossing  the  Canal  job,  noticed  a  negro  tugging  at  a  heavy  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  water.  Upon  pulling  the  object,  it  was  found  to  b 
a  copper  kettle  of  Aztec  or  Spanish  origin,  similar  to  the 
work  of  its  kind  done  in  the  15th  century.  It  was  shaped  like 
a  di  slip  an  with  handles.  The  sides  were  imbedded  with  rock 
which  took  hammer  and  chisel  to  remove. 

Captain  Hose  bought  the  find  from  the  negro  for  50-/', 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  valued  possessions  of  the  Hose  family 
of  Miami,  Florida. 

One  interesting  theory  that  has  been  advanced  about 
its  origin  is  that  it  had -been  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
ship,  ^ueen  Isabella,  equipped  for  Columbus.  (4) 

Ship  Chains; 

Sight-seeing  cars  and  busses  stop  before  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Emily  Clark,  1329  Erickell  Ave.,  Miami,  Florida  to  view 
the  loops  of  heavy  ship  chains  supported  by  heavy  rock  posts, 
which  enclose  her  lawn.  These  chains,  4C0  feet  of  them,  were 
taken  from  a  four  masted  American  schooner  which  grounded 
off  the  coast  of  Planter  ( Now  called  Tavenier,  Matecumbe  Key, 
Florida)  before  the  schooner  sank,  and  were  bought  by  Charlie 
Diamond ,  of  the  old  Van  Line,  from  those  salvaging  the  wreck. 
The  chains  passed  through  several  hands  up  to  Mr.  Dale  Miller 
of  Miami,  who  built  the  Clark  home. 
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This^tory  is  told  by  Charles  Co  ole,  30  3.  IV.  4  th  St., 
Liard,  who  claims  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  tool:,  the  chains  off 
the  wreck.  If  this  Is  true ,  the  other  story,  that  the  chains 
came  off  the  Battle  ship  Maine,  sunk  in  the  Havana  Harbor 
curing  the  Spanish American  War,  will  have  to  bo  abandoned  by 
certain  guides  who  interest  tourists  with  this  latter  tale  as 
they  halt  their  sightseeing  cars  before  the  door  of  Mrs. Clark's 
home.  (5) 
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Under  date  of  October  15,,  19.15  I  have  a  circular  letter  re- 
questing  that  1  shall  submit  to  your  off ioa  a  list  of  all  religious 
ceremonies  and  annual  celebrations  among  tho  Gemir.olca  of  Florida* 


The  chief  annual  religious  coreifiony  obaervod  by  these  Indians 
is  their  Craen  Corn  Dance,  which  ia  hold  on  the  first  little  moon  in 
June*  However,  tho  group  ia  divided  into  thro©  actions*  These  aro 
the  Cypress  Indians,  th©  tilmii  Indiana  and  the  Oiceoohoboe  Indians* 
finch  section  has  its  osn  medicine  £aan  and  its  o mi  Droen  Cora  banea* 

A  schedule)  is  worked  out  between  the  sections  whereby  one  ccrtmony 
will  succeed  th©  other*  In  this  way  Indians  may  visit  all  three  of 
tho  ^reen  Corn  Done©®  in  tho  cours©  of  tho  ysar* 


Fner o  ars  only  about  six  hundred'  Florida  Xnul&na  and  perhaps 
only  sixty  percent  of  theso  find  the  time  or  interest  to  attend  th® 
aromal  celabration*  Cine©  this  colebratioa  is  divided  anting  three 
groups  only  3  comparatively  email  number  of  Indians  join  in  any  on® 
of  these  ceremonials*  Although  tho  Gominolaa  ar©  a  colorful  paopla 
their  Groan  Cora  Dance  ia  cot  s  -ecfcaeular  in  my  opinion*  -.©varal 
attempts  have  been  mad©  to  feature  these  ceremonials  tnrough  th® 
medium  of  moving  picture*  During  the  past  win tor  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  concern  set  up  its  equipment  near  the  agency  and  photographed 
a  combination  Indian  and  love  story* 


In  the  autmn  of  tho  ysar  tho  Indian  conducts  a  hunting  Dance 
which  is  similar  in  character  to  thair  Croon  Cora  Dance*  Thas©  con¬ 
st  ituta  tho  two  main  features  in  the  berainol©  colebrat lens* 
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The  Oerainola  Indians  are  a  primitive  raoe  who  9 till  live  in 
the  Everglades  of  south  Florida*  Animals  and  the  elements  play 
a  large  part  in  their  lives.  Many  of  their  necessities  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  animals.  Out  of  this  need,  many  legends  have  origi¬ 
nated  and  even'  today  are  important  to  th©  Indians.  They  are  a 
people  who  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  and  at  their  ceremonial  festi¬ 
vities  they  gather  around  the  campfire  to  listen  to  the  old  men 
tell  strange  legends  about  the  elements  and  ages,  long  past,  when 
many  wild  animals  roamed  through  the  jungle-like  forests. 

One  vary  interesting  legend  gives  an  Indian’s  interpretation 
of  creation.  In  the  very  beginning  of  time  there  was  no  earth, 
only  water  everywhere  and  no  moving  object  except  In  the  water. 

All  the  moving  things  wanted  to  find  earth  so,  in  their  search, 
they  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  water,  .But  their  hunt  was 
fruitless  until  a  large  crawfish,  after  extensive  searching,  final¬ 
ly  found  a  tiny  bit  of  earth.  He  told  the  other  crawfish  and  they 
dove  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  water,  each  bringing  a  bit  to  the 
surface.  Mi  th  this  earth  they  formed  a  small  ball.  Every  day  the: 
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brought  up  more  earth  and  added  it  to  the  ball  until  they  had  a 
large  one.  Then  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

While  the  crawfish  had  been  working  so  industriously,  the 
beaver  had  been  watching  and  now  he  came  to  their  rescue.  After 
they  had  rolled  the  ball  of  earth  on  to  his  wide,  flat  tail,  the 
beaver  waited  patiently,  begging  the  East  '.’find  to  help  him.  The 
East  Wind  blew  hard,  scattering  the  earth  over  the  waters  so  that 
it  made  an  island.  Then  the  Great  Father  came  down  to  earth  and 
brought  three  people  with  him.  He  rahde  a  large  hole  in  the  rock 
between  Coconut  Grove  and  Coral  Gables.  A  big  rain  came  down  from 
Heaven,  filling  the  large  rook  and  forming  a  well. 

The  three  people  camped  by  the  well  with  the  Great  Father. 
They  became  hungry  and  the  Great  Father  told  them  to  look  for 
something  to  eat.  When  they  came  back  with  coontie  bread,  He 
sent  them  out  for  more.  Ever  since,  the  coontie  root  has  been 
used  for  bread. 

The  Great  Father  wanted  to  see  more  land  so  he  started  north, 
talcing  the  three  people  with  hira.  As  he  went,  ho  made  more  land. 
?/lien  he  got  hot,  he  made  shade  trees  of  all  colors  to  shad8  them. 
After  they  had  gone  a  long  distance,  the  Great  Father  left  the 
three  people  and  came  back  to  the  large  well  at  the  middle  of  the 
earth,  where  some  white  people  tried  to  capture  him  to  make  trees 
and  rain  for  them.  But  the  Great  Father  escaped.  They  traced 


him  to  the  big  forest  but  he  made  a  boat  from  a  large  tree  and 
when  the/  came  with  long  spikes  to  capture  him,  lie  escaped.  How¬ 
ever,  he  left  behind  a  large  bos  with  a  key  on  top  of  it.  The 
white  people  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  so  the  Great  Father 
revealed  to  them  the  way  to  open  the  bos  with  the  key.  In  the 
bos  were  tools  with  which  boats  could  be  made. 

The  white  people  were  afraid  of  the  Great  Father  because  ha 
knew  so  rauoh,  and  wanted  to  kill  him.  /if tor  searching  the  forests 
and  waters,  they  finally  captured  and  tortured  him.  But  the  Great 
Father  would  not  die.  He  told  the  Indians  to  send  the  blind  man 
to  him.  'Then  the  blind  man  came,  the  white  people  placed  a  crow-¬ 
bar  on  the  Great  Father’s  Adam’s  apple,  at  his  own  direction.  The 
blind  man  was  told  to  hit  the  bar,  which  he  did,  the  blood  spat¬ 
tering  all  over  him.  As  the  blood  touched  his  eyes,  the  blind  man 
could  sea  and  realised  that  he  had  killed  the  Great  Father. 

Covering  the  body,  the  people  kept  watch  to  see  that  the  Great 
Father  did  not  leave.  He  had  a  dog  and  rooster,  and  could  tell 
time  only  by  the  bark  of  the  dog  and  the  rooster’s  crowing.  The 
dog  and  the  rooster  sat  by  the  Great  Father’s  body  and  watched  with 
the  people.  One  day  he  just  rose  up  before  the  people’s  eyes  and 
left  the  earth,  taking  the  dog  and  rooster  with  him  to  the  sky. (l) 
Thus  the  world  was  created. 


The  GeminolQ  Indians  tall  another  story  of  creation.  A  long, 
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long  time  ago,  in  a  rich  valley  bordering  on  a  river,  Sahscketom- 
isoee  (Cod)  scattered  seeds  about  him.  After  some  time,  fingers 
began  springing  from  the  soil,  and,  following  the  fingers,  came 
the  rest  of  the  body,  'Then  these  people  went  to  the  river  to 
bathe,  some  of  them  remained  in  the  water  too  long  and  became 
white  and  weak.  They  were  the  whits  race.  Others  stayed  in  the 
water  the  right  length  of  time,  becoming  strong  and  courageous. 
These  people  comprise  the  red  race,  3till  others  did  not  bathe 
at  all,  and  they  form  the  Negro  race. 

The  3eminoles  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  came  many,  many 
years  ago  and  inhabited  the  southernmost  part  of  Florida.  When 
he  arrived  he  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  tliree  braves,  scat¬ 
tering  coontle  seed3  all  over  the  peninsula.  The  coontie,  or 
sago  palm,  is  ,?a  gift  from  God,  H  according  to  their  belief.^3) 

Fire  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  tilings  to  the  Florida 
Seminoles.  They  tell  a  strange  legend  of  how  the  secret  of  fire 
cams  into  their  possession. 

"toy,  many  moons  ago  there  was  only  one  Indian  tribe  that 
knew  the  secret  of  fire.  The  other  Indian  tribes  tried  ceaseless¬ 
ly  to  learn  the  secret.  Each  year  when  the  Green  Corn  Dance  was 
held,  the  Indians  danced  around  a  circle  of  fire.  Indians  from 
other  tribes  were  always  there,  but  could  never  get  close  enough 
to  the  fire  to  secure  the  secret,  it  was  guarded  so  well. 


One  time  the  biggest ,  finest,  handsomest  rabbit  the  Indians 
had  ever  seen  Game  to  the  Green  Corn  Dance,  and  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dance  around  the  fire  with  them.  He  could  sing 
sweeter,  dance  better,  and  whoop  louder  than  any  person  or  animal 
they  had  ever  seen.  Dut  the  older  Indians  i?ere  suspicious  of  the 
rabbit.  The  younger  Indians  were  more  susceptible  to  his  charm 
and  the  rabbit  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  dance.  He  danced 
closer  and  closer  to  the  blase,  extending  first  one  paw  and  than 
the  other  toward  the  fire.  Suddenly,  he  reached  forward,  secured 
a  burning  stick,  and  before  the  startled  Indians  could  prevent 
him,  he  disappeared  swiftly  into  the  forest. 

After  holding  a  council,  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  decided  to 
bring  rain  in  order  to  .extinguish  the  fire.  The  medicine  men  wont 
to  the  spring,  and,  for  four  mornings,  made  magic  by  charming  the 
snake  who  kept  guard  there.  Torrents  of  rain  oa: me  down,  soaking 
the  rabbit  who  was  fleeing  through  the  forest.  The  fire  went  out. 

However,  the  rabbit  did  not  despair,  but  attended  the  Green 
Corn  Danos  the  following  year.  This  time  it  was  harder  to  per¬ 
suade  the  reluctant  Indians  to  let  him  dance  with  them,  but  final¬ 
ly  they  consented.  Again  he  seized  a  burning  brand  and  escaped 
to  the  forest.  The  medicine  men  mads  magic  the  second  time,  caus¬ 
ing  heavy  rains  and  the  fire  was  again  extinguished.  For  three 
consecutive  years  the  rabbit  succeeded  in  getting  the  fire,  but 
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each  time  the  medicine  men  caused  the  fire  to  be  put  out  by  rain. 

The  fourth  year  the  rabbit  was  wiser.  After  imioh  persuasion, 
the  Indiana  again  allowed  him  to  attend  the  Green  Corn  Dance.  He 
secured  the  fire  and  escaped.  Again  the  Indians  made  the  rains 
but,  this  time,  the  rabbit  hid  under  a  coral  reef  and  protected 
the  fire  under  the  shelter  of  the  rook.  Ihen  the  rain  ceased,  he 
hurried  to  his  tribe  with  the  fire,  and  now  all  the  Indians  know 
the  secret  of  fire.(^) 

One  legend  told  by  the  Ceminoles  is  of  unusual  local  inter¬ 
est  because  it  explains  the  origin  of  Her?  River  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  Indians  had  gone  peacefully  to  rest  after 
a  long,  hard  day  of  hunting  in  the  forest.  An  angry  wind  started 
blowing  from  the  southeast,  and  roaring,  thundering  noises  cams 
through  the  jungles  as  the  ground  shook  and  trembled.  Dven  the 
bravest  Indians  feared  to  venture  forth  until  the  break  of  a  new 
day.  Dut  their  fear  was  turned  to  wonder  when  they  looked  out 
and  saw  a  mighty  river  flowing  where  before  there  had  been  land. 
Hiramarshee  they  called  it,  and  it  is  still  known  by  the  white  man’s 
translation,  h:tqw  River.  * 

Geologists  say  that  it  was  an  underground  river  running  through 
buried  coral  ridges,  an  outlet  for  the  waters  in  the  Everglades. 

An  ancient  earthquake  caused  these  rocks  to  collapse,  and  new  waters 
rose  to  form  a  river,  kuch  of  the  enchantment  and  mystery  still 


remain.  Gray  12033  hangs  on  the  large  oak  and  cypress  trees  that 
3way  to  touch  the  quiet  dark  water.  The  banks  are  covered  with 
ferns.  Old  yet  ever  new  is  "Kimmarahee, *  hew  River.  (3-) 

Tli©  Geminolo  Indians  are  a  people  of  the  forest.  They  love 
animals  and  a  large  part  of  their  existence  centers  around  them. 
Many  legends  concerning  them  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages. 
In  legendary  form  they  tall  why  the  lion  roars. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  by  herself. 

She  was  lonely  and  decided  to  adopt  an  orphan  boy.  The  old  woman 
always  told  the  boy  when  he  was  young  not  to  go  to  the  east.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  became  curious  and  on©  day  slipped  away  to  the 
East.  He  saw  nothing  unusual  and  after  walking  beside  a  olear, 
clean  creak  for  some  distance,  returned  home.  The  old  woman  was 
wise  and  knew  what  he  had  done.  She  told  him  that  now  he  was  old- 
or  ha  could  go  east,  and  also  told  him  what  he  would  find. 

The  boy  ran  fast  to  the  oreek  and  found  that  his  mother  had 
told  the  truth.  He  found  three  girls  bathing  in  the  oreek,  their 
clothes  on  the  banks.  Snatching  their  clothes,  he  olimhed  a  tree. 
The  girls  begged  and  begged  the  boy  to  give  back  their  clothes, 
but  he  would  not.  They  offered  him  money,  cattle,  anything  if  he 
would  return  their  clothes.  One  girl  offered  to  become  his  wife. 

He  agreed  and  gave  back  the  clothes.  The  girl  told  him  that  her 
father  was  a  very  mean  man,  cut  she  would  try  to  get  him  to  let 


the  boy  stay  if  he  went  home  tilth  her.  then  she  told  her  father, 
he  Instructed  her  to  bring  the  boy  before  him. 


The  father  did  not  seem  angry  end  was  very  nice  to  the  boy. 
The  neat  day  he  decided  to  test  him  to  learn  if  he  was  a  fit  mate 
for  his  daughter.  He  took  the  boy  to  a  steep  hill  and  commanded 
him  to  flatten  it.  The  boy  knew  he  oculd  not  so  he  went  to  his 
wife-to-be  and  told  her.  She  had  great  power  but  her  father  did 
not  know  it.  Vdien  the  boy  told  her  of  the  father’s  request,  she 
said,  rtCome  with  me.  Mho  stretched  out  her  hands,  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  hill,  and  it  immediately  bepame  flat  and  the  ground 
level. 


The  father  could  not  believe  that  this  was  true  until  he 
looked  at  the  hill.  He  was  much  pleased,  but  he  decided  to  put 
the  boy  to  another  test  before  he  could  marry  his  daughter.  Many, 
many  moons  ago,  the  old  man  said,  he  had  lost  a  gold  ring  in  the 
creek  and  could  not  find  it.  If  the  boy  could  get  it  for  him,  he 
would  consent  to  his  marriage  with  any  of  the  daughters,  also  ho 
would  receive  rauoh  gold,  land,  and  cattle. 

The  boy  told  the  girl  of  her  father’s  second  desire,  and  she 
promised  to  help  again.  Mha  said  he  must  kill  her,  out  her  into 
tiny  pieces  and  throw  every  piece  into  the  water.  X  fish  would 
then  eat  the  flesh,  and,  as  it  did  so,  the  boy  rau.st  put  his  hand 
into  its  mouth,  and  he  would  get  the  ring.  The  girl  promised  to 


•0~ 


come  back  to  life,  when  the  boy  hesitated  to  kill  her.  He  did 
she  directed  him,  but  he  failed  to  throw  one  little  finger  into 
the  water,  After  putting  his  hand  into  the  fish’s  mouth  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  ring,  he  started  to  take  it  to  her  father.  He  was 
sad  because  the  girl  was  gone,  but  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
oreek,  she  came  smilingly  down  the  creek  bank  to  meet  him. 

They  went  to  the  father  and  he  soemed  very  pleased,  telling 
the  boy  he  could  choose  the  girl  he  wanted.  The  boy  ohose  the 
girl  who  had  helped  him,  distinguishing  her  from  the  others  by 
her  oliort  finger,  and  they  got  married. 

T?ow,  the  old  man  seemed  happy  over  the  marriage,  but  he  was 
crafty  end  had  the  power  to  roar  like  a  lion.  Kaoh  night  after 
the  girl  and  boy  went  to  bed,  ho  became  a  lion  and  would  yell, 

HAro  you  asleep?  ,l.  The  girl  was  wise  and  always  answered  1yegn. 
After  a  long  time,  the  girl  told  the  boy  they  must  go  far  away 
from  her  father,  lie  secured  a  mule  for  them  to  ride  on.  The  girl 
left  much  spit  to  answer  the  lion  and  crept  out  into  the  woods  to 
meet  her  husband. 

For  many  hours  after  they  left  the  old  man  called  to  thorn  and 
the  spit  always  answered.  By  and  by,  the  spit  dried  up  and  could 
not  speak.  '/hen  he  failed  to  get  an  answer  to  his  questions,  the 
old  man  jumped  up  and  ran  joyfully  In  to  eat  the  boy,  but  of  course, 
ha  and  the  daughter  ware  gone.  Tills  made  tha  old  man  angry  and  he 


. 


went  out  to  look  for  them.  He  searched  and  searched  everywhere 
through  the  forests  hut  could  not  find  them.  He  came  to  the 
creek  where  the  hoy  and  girl  had  crossed  on  a  log.  But  they  were 
crafty  and  wise,  too,  for  after  crossing  they  had  pulled  the  log 
from  the  bank.  The  girl  used  her  powers  to 'make  her  father  re¬ 
main  a  lion,  and  he  could  not  cross  the  water  because  he  was  a- 
fraid.  To  this  day,  the  lion  roars  through  the  forest,  looking 
for  the  girl  and  boy  and  lie  is  still  afraid  to  cross  the  water. 

Hany  legends  are  told  about  the  alligator  which  lias  long  been 
a  favorite  animal  with  the  Oeminoles.  Nearly  eveiy  Indian  hut  to¬ 
day  has  an  alligator  pen  near  by.  The  story  the  Indians  tell  a«* 
bout  the  loud  MAh-ah-ah  ifl  the  alligator  makes  when  he  is  surprised 
is  perhaps  the  favorite  one, 

Mien  the  world  first  began,  according  to  the  legend,  nothing 
but  birds  and  animals  lived  on  the  earth.  All  of  them  could  talk. 
One  day  the  birds  set  a  date  to  play  ball.  The  birds,  large  and 
small,  gathered  on  the  day  arranged.  One  large  ,  strong  bird  threw 
the  ball  higher  than  anyone  else  had.  An  old  alligator  was  lying 
in  the  sun  watching  the  birds  play.  He  was  angry  bsoause  he  was 
not  invited  to  play  with  them.  'Then  he  saw  the  ball  go  high  into 
the  air,  he  mads  magic  and  kept  it  in  mid  air.  All  the  birds  flew 
about  trying  to  bring  the  ball  back  to  earth,  but  it  could  not  come 
down. 


caught  it  in  Me  mouth, 


The  birds  tried  in  vain  to  pry  his  mouth 


open.  A  vise,  cunning  eagle  sat  on  a  rock  and  watched  the  weak, 
helpless  little  birds  fluttering  around  the  great  reptile,  begging 
him  to  return  their  ball*  Finally  he  decided  to  help.  He  flew 
down  and  pinched  the  alligator* 9  back  with  his  sharp  claws.  The 
alligator  was  so  surprised  his  mouth  flew  wide  open  and  he  hissed 
*Ah-ah-ah  l”  at  the  eagle.  As  he  hissed,  the  ball  dropped  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  the  birds  quickly  seizing  it,  flew  away.  That  is 
the  reason  the  alligator  opens  his  mouth  and  hisses  "Ah- ah- ah  J" 
to  this  day  when  he  is  surprised.^) 

Another  legend  about  the  alligator  shows  how  the  rabbit 
tricked  him  into  a  confession.  When  all  the  animals  could  talk 
to  each  other,  before  the  Great  Father  put  people  on  the  earth, 
some  of  them  did  not  get  along  very  well  together.  The  smart, 
quick  rabbit  was  worried  so  much  by  the  slow,  stupid  alligator 
that  he  decided  to  kill  him.  Every  time  the  rabbit  saw  him  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  grass  placidly  sunning  himself,  he  set  fire  to  it,  but 
each  time  the  alligator  succeeded  in  reaching  the  water  before  the 
fire  could  touch  him. 

One  day  the  rabbit  decided  he  would  have  to  find  some  other 
way  of  killing  the  worrisome  alligator.  But  he  did  not  know  where 
to  strike  to  kill  him.  However,  the  rabbit  was  cunning  so  he  pre- 


' 
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tended  to  be  friendly  end  finally  got  the  alligator* s  confidence* 
Through  trickery  and  clever  questioning,  he  made  the  stupid  alli¬ 
gator  admit  that  he  could  be  hilled  by  a  blow  in  the  middle  of  the 

bach.  The  -vine  rabbit  picked  up  a  large  stick  and  hit  the  big 
reptile  hard  on  the  back.  The  alligator  took  a  deep  breath  and 
died.  >3.) 


■Jut  not  all 
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legends  are  about  animals. 


The  origin  of  the  stars  and  the  marvelous  feats  of  birds  are  heard 
in  a  story  that  is  told  often  to  the  children  by  the  aged  and 


venerated  elders  of  the  tribe.  Chok-fee,  an  Indian  lad,  lived 
with  his  grandmother  in  a  great  cypress  forest.  Chok-fee  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  hunting  and  malting  good,  straight  arrows. 
Then  he  was  a  little  boy  his  grandmother  told  him  that  a  young 
man's  part  in  life  was  to  be  a  good  warrior  and  hunter.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  he  must  be  able  to  shoot  straight  and  be  a  swift 
runner.  Chok-fee  grew  to  be  a  tall  man  and  was  the  fastest  run¬ 
ner  and  the  best  marksman  in  his  tribe. 


Jhen  Chok-fee  was  young  his  grandmother  would  not  allow  him 
to  hunt  far  from  hose,  but  as  he  grew  older,  he  ventured  farther 
and  farther  into  the  forest.  One  morning  as  he  3 at  eating  break¬ 
fast,  his  grandmother  said  to  him,  *Tow  my  dear  grandson,  you  are 
a  grown  man  and  you  are  going  to  be  covering  more  and  more  terri¬ 
tory  in  your  hunting  trips.  That  is  very  good,  but,  Chok-fee,  my 
grandson,  be  careful,  in  wandering  through  the  great  forest  that 


\ 


is. 


you  do  not  gc  two  days’  journey  towards  the  south.  I 
you,  my  grandson,  you  must  not  go  that  way.  I 2  you  do 
fortune  will  befall  you  and  you  may  never  come  back. 


am  earning 
•  groat  mis- 
idie n  you  go 


hunting,  you  must  go  east,  north,  or  nest.  There  are  many  deer 
and  turkeys  there,  but  do  not  go  south. " 


After  finishing  his  breakfast,  Ohck-fee  secured  his  bums  and 
arrows  and  started  out.  As  he  traveled,  he  wondered  why  his  grand¬ 
mother  had  told  him  not  to  travel  south.  The  farther  he  traveled, 
the  more  curious  he  became,  until  finally  he  decided  to  do  as  his 
grandmother  had  instructed  him  not  to  do.  He  traveled  southward 
all  day,  not  killing  any  game  although  there  were  .numerous  deer 
and  turkeys.  The  next  morning  he  continued  his  trip  to  the  south. 
After  a  time,  he  saw  some  big  deer  tracks,  all  leading  southward. 

He  followed  the  trail,  and  finally  came  to  the  end.  Deep  in  a 
jungle-like  forest,  were  two  lodges,  a  large  one  and  a  small  one, 
but  the  trail  led  to  the  larger  one.  As  he  stood  at  the  door, 
wondering  If  this  was  the  place  about  which  his  grandmother  had 
warned  him,  a  man’s  gruff  voice  spoke  from  within  the  lodge.  ”Hy 
dear  friend,  do  not  stand  outside  wondering  if.  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  come  in.  Com©  right  in,  try  friend,  nothing  will  hurt  you.  I 
am  home  alone. * 


at 


Jhok-fee  entered  and  sat  down  near  the  door, 
die  other  end  of  the  lodge,  covered  go  that  his 


The  old  man  sat 
head  <as  hidden. 
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Ohok-fae  was  hungry,  so  tha  old  man  ordered  food  for  him.  Than 
he  had  finished  eating,  he  a3ked  the  man  if  there  was  anything 
he  could  do  for  him,  In  return  for  the  food.  The  old  man  told 
him  to  go  do  bed,  and  on  the  morrow  he  would  tell  him  why  ha  had 
come  to  this  place. 

’Then  Gliok“f03  awoke  the  next  morning,  tha  nun  was  r doing. 

The  man  still  liad  not  uncovered  his  head.  He  spoke  to  Chok-fee, 

*M y  friend,  I  am  the  one  who  made  you  come  here.  Your  grandmother 
wa3  right  in  tolling  you  not  to  come,  but  I  made  you  come  here, 
because  I  need  your  help.  This  is  the  last  day. fi  So  saying,  the 
man  removed  the  cover,  and  Chok-fee  observed  that  he  had  no  head  I 

The  man  explained  to  Ghok-fee  that  four  days  ago,  an  Unga, 
a  very  large  bird  with  a  face  like  a  man,  came  and  cut  off  his 
head.  -Then  Chok-fee  asked  why,  the  man  said  that  Unga  wanted  to 
marry  his  daughter,  Uah-see-get,  and  when  he  refused  his  permis¬ 
sion,  Unga  out  off  his  head..  If,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 

not 

the  man  had  not  changed  his  mind,  he  would/live  any  more  and  Unga 
would  take  his  daughter  away# 

’lien  Ghok-fee  offered  to  help,  tha  man  told  him  to  go  to  the 
big  oyprass  tree  that  almost  touched  the  sky,  and  there  he  would 

find  the  Unga.  Chok-fae  must  kill  the  Unga  by  shooting  him  in  the 
heart,  and  bring  the  man*o  head  back  to  him  by  raid-day#  Otherwise, 


. 
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the  man  -Tould  die.  Chok-fee  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  followed 
the  directions  the  old  man  had  given  him.  Just  before  noon,  h© 
reached  the  tali  0713x033  tree  and  found  the  Unga  holding  the  man’s 
head  In  his  hands,  Th3  head  had  beautiful  red  hair. 

There  were  two  birds,  and  one  of  them  flew  toward  Ghok-fee, 
dropping  a  big  snake  which  failed  to  hit  him.  Ghok-fee  shot  it 
down  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  other  bird  flew  at  him.  Again  Ghok- 
fee  shot,  with  the  same  result.  Three  times,  the  birds  arose  and 
attacked  Ghok-fee,  coming  30  close  that  onoe  he  was  knocked  from 
his  feet.  The  fourth  time,  Ghok-fee 8 s  arrow  pierced  the  large 
bird’s  heart,  and  he  fall  to  the  ground  dead. 

Picking  up  the  head,  which  the  bird  had  dropped  near  b7, 
Ghok-fee  ran  for  the  lodge,  as  it  was  very  near  mid-day.  In  order 
to  save  time,  he  threw  the  head  to  the  man,  as  he  oarae  -near  the 
door.  The  man  caught  it  and  placed  it  on  his  shoulders,  one  min¬ 
ute  before  mid-day* 

rtTel!  done, M  said  the  man,  and  invited  Ghok-fee  into  the  lodge. 
MMy  friend, H  he  said,  ^you  have  saved  my  life  and  saved  your  peo¬ 
ple  by  killing  the  bad  bird,  and  for  your  reward  everything  that 
belongs  to  me  Is  yours,  but,  my  friend,  do  not  enter  that  other 
lodge  for  four  days  after  I  leave.  My  beautiful  daughter  lives 
there  and  she  is  going  to  be  your  wife.  That  is  part  of  your  re¬ 
ward  for  your  brave  deed,  tut  remember  what  I  say.  If  you  do  not 
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look  inside  for  four  days  after  I  leave,  you  will  accomplish  a 
lot  for  your  people.  You  '.Till  never  have  to  hunt.  You  will  nover 
go  hungry  and  you  will  have  anything  you  want  by  just  wishing  for 
It.  All  th©  deer  in  th©  land  are  yours  now.  They  all  belong  to 
you  and  that  Is  th©  reason  the  dear  trail  leads  to  this  lodge. M 

The  man  prepared  to  go,  dressing  himself  in  rad,  carrying  rad 
bow  and  arrows.  Again  warning  the  boy  not  to  go  to  th©  other  lodge 
for  four  days,  hs  walked  skyward.  He  went  higher  and  higher  until 
there  was  nothing  tut  a'  red  spot  in  the  sky.  Even  to  this  day  it 
can  bo  seen,  the  only  red  star  in  the  sky.  It  is  the  Indian  with 
the  beautiful  red  hair. 

Curiosity  overcame  Chok-fee  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
he  peeped  into  the  small  lodge.  There  he  saw  a  beautiful  girl 
dressed  in  white  doeskin.  He  entered  and  stood  staring  at  her. 

The  light  became  brighter  and  brighter,  until  he  was  blinded  by 
it.  When  he  could  see  again,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  lodge,  only 
a  vast  swamp-land.  The  girl  had  risen  to  the  sky  In  the  blinding 
light  and  had  become  the  bright  morning  3 tar. 

If  Chok-fe©  had  waited  four  days  to  enter  the  lodge,  as  the 
legend  goes,  to  this  day  the  Indians  would  have  everything  they 

a 

want,  only  by  wishing  for  it.  Instead,  they  have  to  walk  miles 
and  miles  to  get  daer  to  eat. 


* 
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Hur<g  over  the  fire  Tiers  some  drags  kettle3,  in  %-hich 
they  had  been  cooking- dinner,  a  her.  -•«  a  aurprissd  the®  •  Wear 
oy  were  several  oaskets  sever  of  wi rs-grasa,  full  of  hue>le- 
barrios  and  other  wild  fruit.  Hanging  in  ora  of  the  wig¬ 
wams  were  two  -chiefs*  ooetuir.es,  richly  embroidered  with  bead.3 
7cm s  breast-plates,  hammered  out  of  silver  dollars,  were 
also  found.  «e  mad©  a  d  ish  for  these,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  ssour.e  one  cf  these  costumes.  This  consisted  of 
a  sort  of  .mist  scat,  a  pair  of  leggings  and  moccasins,  and 
a  sash.  £  ;Ch  article  >/ as  covered  with  elaborate  designs, 
worked  in  beads  and,  silk,  representing  birds,  fishes,  etc., 

and  mist  have  cost  irnch  tir®  ar.d  i  at  lance. . . . . 

The  average  Seminole  of  today  scorns  any  impediment  in 
t h q  n ay  o f  b r a e oh© 3  an d  3 e a ir 3  to  think  that  t h 3  use  of  t h ©3© 
garment 3  betokens  little  else  but  vanity  and  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wear  them.  The  change  of  the  season 

docs  not  affect  his  attire,  for  the  only  garment  between  him 
and  the  world  -  a  stout,  well-greased  shirt  -  serves  him  as 


. 
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'hq  II  in  winter  as  in  spring.  Sometimes  they  ooms  striding 
into  Kissimmee,  as  stately  and  en  deshabille  as  a  bronze 
statue  of  Mercury*  Lately,  however,  the  craves  are  present- 
led  with  a  }  air  of  pants  inured  lately  upon  their  arrival  in 
Kiss iRwde •  Tore  Tiger  has  formed  t  •'©  habit  of  dressing  in 
a  becoming'  manner,  and  when  rigged  cut  in  a  pair  cf  new  pants, 
a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  bright,  clean  calico  shirt  and  half 
a  dower  red  handkerchiefs  arc 'tidal  3  reck,  crormed  with  an 
immense  red  turban,  no  one  can  help  admiring  him.  His  splendid 
figure,  -nd  the  eyeless,  unconscious  grace  wi th  which  he  carries 
himsel f,  will  always  impress  the  person  who  meets  Tor'  Tiger  for  • 
the  first  time.  Billy  Buster,  who  is  a  little  elder  than  Tony 
does  not  reflect  much  glory  on  his  ancestry*  Billy  still  re¬ 
mains  as  unr 2  generated  as  can  be,  and  disdainfully  refuses  to 
accept  the  pair  of  pants  usually  tendered  him  upon  his  arrival 
in  Kissimmee.  .  'Nooody  over  caw  Billy  Buster  dressed  like  a 

white  man,  end  it *3  very  likely  that  nobody  ever  will . 

As  I  said  before,  hs  had  been  with  the  Indians  about  a 
month,  when  he  3-«r  the  dance,  and  it  was  in  early  May.  One 
day,  soon  after  the  orange  blossoms  had  faded  in  the  hammocks, 
end  the  tassels  wore  just  booming  over  the  fields  of  corn, 


there  were 

great  preparations 

made 

for 

30* 

□  sort  of  feast, 

which  Moore 

j  coujd  not  account 

for, 

and 

t.  b  ■; 

*  Indians  were  not 

communicative  on  fas  subject.  Great  piles  of  compile  had  been 
dug  and  w  •  shed ;  many  cabbage  palm  trees  wore  slaughtered,  and 
the  snow-white  buds  p re pared  for  the  pot.  A  spot  of  ground  was 
selected  in  the  shadiest  part  of  the  hammock,  where  three 
giant-bodied  live  oaks  leaned  their  great  arms  together,  and  a 


larTB  3P603  of  ground  up.-isr  the  trass  sss  dieted  of  Its  trosth 
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of  palcettoes  and  bushes  and  swept  clean*  A  fire  of  rich 
pine-^nota  and  calc  lim&g  wag  built  in  the  Center,  ard  after 
a,  while  there  a aa  a  deep  bed  of  live  coal The  woven  came 
In  froas  the  fields,  laden  with  green  corn,  which  they  bucked' 
and  placed  in  the  embers  to  roast,  while  the  old  men  held 
secret  council  together,  and  shinned  the  da or  and  wild  ho gg 
brought  in  .by  the  young  warriors.  Frc»s  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  Cc o n t © e- 3 as 3 a- h c 1 1 o do r ,  the  ancient  warriors  come,  bearing 
venison  and  hear-iBcut  on  their  shoulders J  from  the  islands  of 
Okeechobee,  and  the  heron-tenant  ad  prairies  and  h  4**0  ok  3  of 
the  great  Cccnteeseema->pollaviah  and  ^af f aj-oehoj  se •  3  To  7iTit  the 
dusky  red  legions  case  trooping  to  the  seen©  of  festivity. 

When  the  guest 3  had  assembled,  the  chief,  glittering  in 
war  paint  and  silver  ornaments,  rose  to  his  feat,  -arid  in  a 
few  words,  directed  the  opening  of  the  performance.  k  circle 
was  formed  and  a  march  begun,  "during  which  a  strange,  dirge- 
like  song  was  chanted ;  faster  and  fester  moved  the  i  recession 
around  the  fire.  On  aid  on  they  swept,  not.  pausing  a  moment-  for 
breath,  until  finally  the  yelling,  dancing,  jumping  red  skins 
sank  down  to  rest  and  to  feast  on  the  venison,  comptie  and 
palm- cabbage,  which  *©re  temptingly  displays!  on  platters  of 
palmetto.  .The  fragrant  brown  ears  of  roasted  corn  were  brought 
forward  and  distributed  among  the  throng,  as  an.  emblem  of  future 
peace  ard  prosperity. 


Moore  said  that  one  peculiar  feature  of  this 
that  all  fugitives  «ho  had  seen  banished  from  the 
allowed  to  return,  for  a  brief  period,  ever  when 
exiled  for  some  grave  offense.  As  the  procession 
the  fire,  there  could  be  seen,  brothers,  sisters, 


custom  -was 
tribes  dors 
they  hid  been 
i c m cl  a r ourd 
parents  and 


so  Bi  stiff©  i  sweethearts,  standing  and  wait  in?  far  the  dear  ore  who 
hid  beer,  lor5;  ah's  art  « 

At  a  Seminole  wedding,  the  n  3  coup i a  enter  a  ring  composed 
of  two  or  thrge  do  sen  dancer -i.  The  .■  rooeusion  move  3  ra,  idly 
arouni  thenr*  5  *h©  hr  ids  ?  noons  carries  in  his  hand  a  i  is  ce  of  venison, 
and  the  bride  has  an  a-y  of  corn,  which  eft©  hands  to  her  husband, 
saying:  flI  aid!  provide  jraad  if  you  will  furnish  the  me -at.0 
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ayes,  perhaj:  3  a  cons  aeration  of  body  and  soul,  to  the  god  cf  war. 
In  the  ffuant. ime,  the  solemn,  measured  nd rust  began,  in  deep 
cheat-tones, „th$  warriors  sarg  the  s eng  of  battle,  their  voices 
risir ?frcm  a  le»  wail  in  a  miner  fray,  to  .a  roar  like  that  of  an 
alligator,  "udienly,  without,  the  least  warning,  the  chief  came 
bounding  into  the  mid 3ft.  of  the  ring.  The  circle  widened,  leaving 
him  plenty  of  roan  for  his  wild  leaps  and  gyrations,  and  the 
yells  of  the  ©a cite!  savages  rose  to  the  highest  notch.  The 
chief  took  a  stick  of  sour- c range  wood,  on  one  end  of  which  n&s 
a  carving  of  a  mar.  * 3  head;  thrusting  this  in  the  ground,  in  the 
center  of  the  circle,  he  irs,v  hi  s  long,  bright  hunt ing-ki, ife, 
brought  if  down  up  or  t  he  carved  head,  and  *er.t  through  all  the 


motions  of.  scalping.  Then  ro^e  the  death- song 
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